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BETTENDORF TYPE REINFORCING UNDERFRAME 


WE have various types and designs 
of Underframes for reinforcing 
old wooden cars. 


When contemplating the rebuilding 
or reinforcement of wooden cars, let us 
prepare designs and furnish estimates 
on your requirements. 


The Bettendorf Company 


Offices and Works 
BETTENDORF, IOWA 
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Chicago-Cleveland Car Roofing Company 
MANUFACTURERS OF STEEL ROOFS AND CARLINES FOR FREIGHT CARS 
535 RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING Michigan and Jackson Boulevards CHICAGO 











Edwards Steel Lockers 


Built for Strength and 
Durability 


Require the least number of parts to 
complete a unit, reducing the labor of 
«rection to a minimum. Can be erected 
ty. ordinary workmen, the only tools 
needed—a wrench and screw driver. Will 
gladly furnish sketches showing ar- 
rangement of lockers suitable for your 
requirements. Send _ specifications for 
estimate. 


The Edwards Mfg. Co. 
438-488 Eggleston Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


\ GOLD'S VAPOR SYSTEM 


WITH No. 1112 VAPOR VALVE 
For Application Inside of Car. 


POSITIVELY WILL NOT FREEZE. 
ABSOLUTELY FOOL-PROOF. 
NO ADJUSTMENT WHATEVER 
REQUIRED. 
ECONOMICAL IN STEAM. 
SMALL AND LIGHT IN WEIGHT 
ALL PARTS ACCESSIBLE 
CHEAPER TO INSTALL AND 
MAINTAIN. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR. 














Metal Roofing— Metal Lockers — Metal 
Garages — Portable Buildings — Rolling 
Steel Doors—Partitions, etc. 


GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 


17 BATTERY PL. (Whitehall Bldg.) NEW YORK 
Manufacturers of Complete Car Heating and Ventilating Apparatus 
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CAST STEEL DRAFT ARMS 
DRAW BAR YOKES 


DRAFT LUGS 
TANDEM DRAFT CASTINGS 





Universal Draft Gear Attachment Co. 


Railway Exchange Building CHICAGO 
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American railway supply manufacturers now have an ex- 
ceptional opportunity to introduce their products into the 
, markets of the world. The: exhibit 
Why Not Invite which the National Railway Appliances 
Foreign Association will present in Chicago 
Railway Men? during the week of March 17 will pro- 
; vide the first opportunity for the dis- 
play of American railway materials since the conclusion of 
hostilities. Although this exhibit is limited to the materials 
used in the engineering, maintenance and signaling depart- 
ments there is great opportunity for the exploitation of sup- 
plies of this character in the foreign fields. This condition 
would appear to justify the officers of the Appliances Asso- 
ciation in extending a special invitation to railway officers 
in foreign countries to attend the exhibit. Although the time 
is short it will still permit men to come from Europe and 
South America if the exhibit is brought to their attention 
promptly. Such an invitation might well be issued jointly 
with the American Railway Engineering Association, which 
will hold its annual convention in the same city and at the 
same time. In fact no more constructive action could be 
taken in arranging the pogram for that week than to set aside 
an evening at which representatives of foreign railways could 
be invited to speak on the conditions and the needs of the 
railways in their countries. 


Among the many activities of the Railway Age during the 
year just past has been the publication of numerous articles 
intended to encourage the interest of 


Announcing its readers in foreign trade in railway 
a New supplies. Emphasis has been placed 
Department in these articles on the great need for 


railway equipment and __ supplies 
brought about in many countries by the cessation of imports 
_ from the warring nations; and attention has been directed 
to the favorable position of our own supply industry as re- 
gards both making up these deferred demands and filling 
those that will result from future development as soon as 
financial and industrial conditions permit. Foreign trade 
to the rank and file of American manufacturers at least, 
up to within the past two months, has been more or less 
of a theoretical matter. Now that the demands of war are 
over, however, it has become a very practical one and is 
receiving the attention of every progressive concern that is 
in any way equipped to sell its goods in other lands. With 
the development from the theoretical to the practical interest 
that is being everywhere evidenced in foreign trade, the 
Railway Age this week advances to a new step. It will con- 
tinue to publish important articles of general interest, but, 
in addition, it has also established a new section in the 
General News Section to be headed Foreign Railway News. 
It will be the purpose of this section to present to the readers 
of the Railway Age a brief summary of happenings on the 
railways of the world outside the United States, particular 
attention being paid to those developments of greatest in- 
terest to the American reader. The aim of the editors will 
be twofold (1) to help sustain and encourage the present 
interest in foreign lands and in foreign trade and (2) to give 
those practical points of information that will, to the greatest 
possible extent, help American firms in securing and carrying 
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on foreign trade. The information for the new section will 
be obtained from many and various sources, but it is the 
expectation that the greatest value will lie in the original 
items secured from the paper’s correspondents in various 
countries the world over. 


One reason why the railroads are unable to pay their bills 
promptly, thus causing much embarrassment to some of the 
supply companies and manufacturers, 
is because of the slowness of various 
departments of the government in pay- 
ing the railroads for transportation. It 
appears that in many cases this is 
largely due to red tape and complicated checking methods 
which would not be tolerated for a minute in any up-to-date 
business establishment. The Railway Administration is ask- 
ing for statements from different roads as to the amounts of 
the bills due and the departments of the government involved, 
with a view to improving the situation. The story: that is 
going the rounds about an army officer delaying the muster- 
ing out of 200 men for five days in order that he might secure 
a certain rubber stamp may not be true, but without doubt it 
reflects more or less clearly a condition that really does exist 
in a much larger way and on an enormous scale. It is time 
that business men took a more active interest in government 
affairs, large and small. 


Government 
Slow 
Paying Bills 


The collision at South Byron will revive discussion of the 
automatic train stop. This tragedy once more impresses 
fhe lesson that making cars of steel 


The does not cure all of our ills; that 
Prevention of enginemen (with first-class reputa- 
Collisions tions) get sleepy on express trains the 


same as on slow freights, and that the 
monitorship of the firemen constantly proves itself worthless; 
in short, that a force of 100 per cent enginemen, even for 
the few fastest trains, is an iridescent dream. There may 
be such men, but no superintendent has been able to classify 
and record them. The discussion of the automatic stop 
should now take a practical turn, for the Railroad Adminis- 
tration has appointed a strong committee on the subject (as 
noticed in our Washington news) with a view to the com- 
mencement of comprehensive tests. The collision occurred 
on January 12. The committee was announced on January 
14. It is to be borne in mind that automatic stops will not 
work miracles. The collision record—Fort Washington, Pa., 
already has added 12 to South Byron’s death list—calls for 
vigorous action in-other directions, as is pointed out in a 
letter, printed in another column, commenting on the collision 
of last September at Birdsell, Nebr. Moreover, the public is 
looking to the Railroad Administration not only for a study 
of the subject—committees sometimes spend an interminable 
succession of months in their deliberations—but for a lucid 
and intelligible policy. The frankness which has character- 
ized Mr. McAdoo’s attitude toward the public in some direc- 
tions has been conspicuously lacking in the matter of the pre- 
vention of collisions, 
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The Railway Business Association 


7 CONVENTION of the Railway Businéss Association in 

Chicago last week was purely a business meeting. No 
guests not engaged in the railway equipment and supply 
business were invited to any of the sessions. The subjects 


discussed and passed. upon were all subjects of interest and_ 


importance to the members of the association primarily to 
persons and concerns engaged in making and selling machin- 
ery and materials to railways. From this point of view the 
meeting was a decided success. 

The association originally was organized chiefly to bring 
about closer relations between the railway supply concerns 
and their customers—the railways—and to help secure fairer 
and more constructive railway regulation. The adoption of 
government operation of railways, and certain policies in- 
itiated by the Railroad Administration, brought forcibly 
home to the railway supply people the fact that they had 
“troubles of their own.” ‘The main function.and duty of 
the association have since become those of representing its 
members in an effort to reduce the number of the troubles 
they have in common, and of reducing the seriousness of the 
part of their common troubles which cannot be entirely 
eliminated. 

The developments of the past year suggest the thought that 
the activities of the association might be, and probably 
ought to be, increased and intensified in several ways. 
Whether the railways remain in the hands of the govern- 
ment, or, as now seems probable, are soon returned to. pri- 
vate management, the railway equipment and supply con- 
cerns will have in future—and, indeed, have now—many 
problems which they can solve better by organized than by 
merely individual study and action. ‘They are both manu- 
facturers and merchants; and all are dealing with the same 
class of customers. They pass together through the same 
periods of large orders and of small orders; they have 
similar problems regarding labor and materials; they have 
similar selling problems. Like concerns of every class, they 
include many that wish to do business on the highest plane 
of commercial and ethical principles, and some which are 
not wholly indisposed to do business on a low plane. Also, 
like every other class of concerns that makes or sells goods, 
they have many customers who wish.to do business in ac- 
cordance with sound commercial and ethical principles, and 
some customers who do not. They meet like difficulties in 
securing the testing and adoption of new devices, and in 
getting the devices they sell properly maintained and oper- 
ated. Under prolonged or permanent government operation 
they would have not only the problem of getting the govern- 
ment to buy their goods on reasonable terms, but of keeping 
the government from engaging in competition with them, on 
the theory that it could make many kinds of equipment and 
devices cheaper than independent manufacturers would or 
could afford to sell them. Even under private management 
they will always have in more or less serious form the prob- 
lem of convincing the railway managements that it is better 
for the railways to buy from independent manufacturers than 
to attempt to make their own equipment and supplies. 

The foregoing suggests but a part of the problems which 
railway supply concerns have in common, and which it 
might profit them to attempt to solve largely by concerted 
investigation, discussion and action. The Railway Business 
Association is the organization by which the various neces- 
sary activities should be originated and sponsored. Under 
President Johnson’s leadership it is moving in the right 
direction. There is reason to believe it could be developed 
into an organization which would put the entire railway 
equipment and supply industry on a higher commercial 
and ethical plane, broaden and improve its markets, and 
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increase its prosperity, while at the same time making the 
railway equipment and supply concerns of the United States 
an even more potent force than they have been in the past 
in improving the art of railroad transportation. 


Mr. Hines as Director General 


HE RAILWAY OFFICERS and employees, the railway com- 

panies and the public deserve to be congratulated upon 
the appointment of Walker D. Hines as director general of 
railroads. In fact, we think everybody concerned deserves 
to be congratulated except Mr. Hines himself. 

Mr. Hines accepted a place in Director General McAdoo’s 
cabinet a year ago at a great personal sacrifice. He was one 
of the most successful lawyers in the country and one of the 
principal officers of one of the greatest railroad companies. 
To go to Washington and become assistant director general 
meant giving up his usual pursuits and accepting a position 
which would yield him a much smaller income and require 
of him work of a much harder and more exacting, and, per- 
haps, less congenial, kind. The policies which have been 
adopted by the Railroad Administration have been primarily 
those of Mr. McAdoo. Whatever may be thought as to the 
expediency or wisdom of those policies, nobody can question 
that they have been ably and energetically carried out; and to 
Mr. Hines must be attributed a large part of the ability and 
energy with which they have been carried out. 

Mr. McAdoo has now left the ship. The reasons he has 
given for leaving it do not constitute a sufficient justification 
for his action. He devoted a year to destroying the old or- 
ganizations of the railways and to building up a new unified 
organization to replace them. Just when the unsettlement 
and uncertainty in the railroad field were greatest, when the 
time for transition from a war to a peace basis had come, and 
there was the largest number of difficult problems pending 
ever known, he suddenly announced his resignation—and 
then recommended that his plan of unified government opera- 
tion should be experimented with for five years more! 

Obviously, Mr. McAdoo’s retirement, in these circum- 
stances, was found to leave a most difficult and embarrassing 
situation for his successor to deal with. Mr. Hines has not 
confided to us his feelings in regard to the matter, but we can 
hardly conceive that he has accepted the director-generalship 
because he really wanted it. Undoubtedly he has taken it be- 
cause he has considered it his patriotic duty to do so. 

Mr. Hines favors the five-year plan of government opera- 
tion proposed by Mr. McAdoo. He made a powerful argu- 
ment in favor of it before the Railway Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. His argument 
did not convince us, nor did it the chamber, but everybody 
who heard or has read it must admire the clarity and force 
with which it was made. Mr. Hines will show as director 
general the same public spirit and ability he has shown as 
Mr. McAdoo’s assistant. Should the unexpected happen, 
and the five-year plan be adopted, he will probably give the 
railroads as good management as anybody could give them 
under this plan. We do not believe the man lives who could 
manage the railways successfully and satisfactorily during 
the proposed five-year test; but Mr. Hinés doubtless could 
come as near it as anyone. If the expected does happen and 
Congress decides to turn the railways back to private opera- 
tion in a comparatively short time, Mr. Hines, with his great 
knowledge of the railway situation in general, as well as of 
the existing relations between the government and the rail- 
way companies, can be relied upon to represent the interests 
of the government ably but fairly in connection with the 
transfer back to private operation. 
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For many reasons, some of which lie apparent and some 
of which do not, Mr. Hines’ work as director general will be 
extremely hard and trying. Nobody knows this better than 
he does, which makes thé credit he deserves for having ac- 
cepted the position all the greater. 


The American Railroad Association 


izes AMERICAN Rattway ASSOCIATION is to be reorgan- 
ized under the above name, and there is to be amalga- 
mated with it the American Railway Master Mechanics’ 
Association, Association of Railway Telegraph Superinten- 
dents, Association of Transportation & Car Accounting Of- 
ficers, Freight Claim Association, Master Car Builders’ 
Association, Railway Signal Association, and Railway Store- 
keepers’ Association. The Railway Age has advocated for a 
number of years a co-ordination of efforts between the 
American Railway Association and the other associations 
which would preserve the identity and initiative of the junior 
associations, but would promote co-operation, prevent over- 
lapping of activities and give additional power to 
the recommendations of the junior associations. Ex- 
cept for the loss of name of the junior associations, 
this appears to be the underlying ‘principle adopted 
in the formation of the new American Railroad Association. 
Besides the executive committee of this new association there 
are to be five sections, dealing with operating, engineering, 
mechanical, traffic and transportation questions. By trans- 
portation is meant such activities as were formerly handled 
by the Association of Transportation and Car Accounting 
Officers, per diem rules, etc. By operating is meant such 
activities as the transportation of explosives, operating rules, 
prevention of accidents at grade crossings, etc. It is expected 
that the new organization will be in full working order by 
March 1. .The circular, making announcement of the or- 
ganization of the new association, makes no mention of taking 
over the activities of the American Railway Engineering As- 
sociation, which has preferred to retain its individuality, but 
it will be noted that one of the sections of the new association 
is devoted to engineering. 

The organization of the new association provides specifi- 
cally for home rule for the five separate sections. Each sec- 
tion is to formulate its own rules of procedure and its meth- 
ods of selecting committees and members thereof, and each 
section elects its own chairman and vice-chairman. This 
means that there will be no interference with conventions and 
that the work of the associations can go on much as it has 
gone on before, except as to the change in name, and, in the 
case of the mechanical associations, the Master Car Builders 
and the Master Mechanics will be combined in one section. The 
recommendations of the different sections will be recom- 
mendatory only, but during the period of federal control, the 
director general may make such recommendations mandatory. 
In the past, the junior associations have derived great benefit 
from the fact that scientists and others, not railroad officers, 
have been active members of the associations. It is very desir- 
able that this practice should be continued, and the organi- 
zation of the new association provides that any section, with 
the approval of the executive committee, may permit others 
than those that are representative members of the railroads 
to become affiliated members. These affiliated members may 
serve and vote in committees, and each section fixes the quali- 
fications of affiliated membership for itself. This is obvious- 
ly a wise, sound provision. 

The junior associations are left with all the power that 
they had before, with home rule and freedom of action, but 
the nature of the American Railway Association has been 
radically changed. The officers of the association are not 
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elected by the members of the association, but by the execu- 
tive committee from among its own membership. The Rail- 
road Administration has 10 out of 19 members of the execu- 
tive committee; three appointed by the director general and 
seven regional directors. The members of the association, 
not having the power to elect their officers, and having only 
a minority representation on the executive committee, are 
subordinate in the direction of the affairs of the association 
to the Railroad Administration. Since the regional directors 
are, however, all successful railroad men of the highest stand- 
ing, this should not interfere with the association taking the 
lead in the development of the science of railroading. On 
the other hand, when the roads are returned to private opera- 
tion, it should be a ccmparatively simple matter to change the 
organization and by-laws of the American Railroad Associa- 
tion so as to make it an organization embodying the principles 
for which the Railway Age has contended. All that would be 
necessary would be to make the entire membership of the 
executive committee a matter of selection by members of the 
association, and to give it the power to make recommendations 
of the various sections mandatory. 


Solving the Railroad Problem 


N ONE OF HIS WRITINGS Matthew Arnold referred to “the 
process of wandering between two worlds, one dead, the 
other powerless to be born.” This process, he added, “helps 
nothing.” The railroads are now wandering between two 
worlds. One undoubtedly is dead. Whether a new and bet- 
ter one will prove powerless to be born remains to be seen. 

The railroad problem is the greatest of America’s prob- 
lems of reconstruction. In many respects the railroad situa- 
tion is so bad that a mind at once thoughtful and timid 
would be tempted to conclude that the problem it presents 
cannot be satisfactorily solved within any reasonable time. 
But the very badness of the situation is its hopeful feature. 
It has become so bad that everybody at last sees that some- 
thing really important and constructive must be done. Per- 
haps “cut of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, safety.” 

We have had experience within recent years with three 
systems of railroad operation. First, until April, 1917, we 
had operation subject to government regulation and to laws 
enforcing competition. Second, from April, 1917, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1918, we had operation under the Railroads’ War 
Board, which sought to manage the railways as a single 
system in spite of government regulation and of the laws to 
enforce competition, and without government guarantees of 
net income. During 1918 we had unified government opera- 
tion, with net income of. the companies guaranteed, and 
operation taken entirely out of their hands. Competition was 
abolished; and emulation in operating efficiency was dis- 
couraged by the requirement that all the parts of the railroad 
system should be worked primarily for the benefit of the 
whole and practically not at all to make showings for its 
many parts. No intelligent and thoughtful person could 
observe the effects which the methods used under these dif- 
ferent systems have had upon the opinion of the various 
parts of the public, and study the operating and financial 
results which have accrued, without having his old views of 
the way in which the railways should be dealt with modified, 
and getting some new ideas as to the way in which the rail- 
way problem should be solved. 

Foreign experience also throws light on our domestic prob- 
lem. We do not know exactly how the government-operated 
railways of Germany have come through the war; but the 
available evidence indicates that they have not come through 
well. The railways of Great Britain, which have been pri- 
vately operated under government control, have come through 
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very well. Much of the same thing may be said of those of 
France. Private initiative has beaten government bu- 
reaucracy in every crucial test. 

The views of the Railway Age have undergone consider- 
able modification, especially as a result of the experience of 
the United States with government operation during the last 
year. We did not believe from the start that unified opera- 
tion subject to highly centralized direction from Washing- 
ton would work well. We began saying so a year ago, and 
we continued to say so. In some respects the results obtained 
have been better than we anticipated; in others, worse. The 
problem before the statesmen and the people of the United 
States is to preserve in some way the parts of the present 
system which have done good and eliminate those which have 
done harm. 

The problem should be looked at almost exclusively from 
the standpoint of the public. Nothing which is beneficial to 
the public can in the long run be harmful to any special class 
or interest. What are the principal ends which any sound 
solution of the railroad problem will attain for the public? 

First, adequate transportation facilities and good service. 

Second, fair wages and good working conditions for rail- 
way employees. 

Third, the most economical operation which is consistent 
with the two things mentioned above. 

Fourth, passenger and freight rates which will be as low 
as is consistent with all the foregoing, and which will also 
be equitable as between different shippers and communities. 

Reason and experience demonstate that the foregoing ends 
can be attained only through private ownership and opera- 
tion, under conditions which will promote and encourage the 
full exercise of initiative and enterprise in the development 
and management of the railways. Private ownership and 
operation merely will not be sufficient. It is easily conceiv- 
able that some system of private ownership and operation 
might be adopted which would be superior in few or no 
respects to government ownership and operation. For ex- 
ample, it is very doubtful whether the ownership and opera- 
tion of the railways by a single corporation would have many, 
if any, advantages over government ownership and operation. 
The wastes and evils resulting from the excessive competition 
which formerly prevailed were so great and glaring that they 
led many persons to decide that the operation of the railroads, 
even though private ownership was retained, should be turned 
over to a single monopoly, or to a very few companies, each 
having a monopoly in its own territory. After a year’s expe- 
rience with absolutely non-competitive operation and service, 
the sentiment of railway men and the public has crystallized 
in favor of the adoption of some system under which a 
measure, and an important measure, of competition will be 
restored. We think this view is sound. We believe the 
desire for a reasonable measure of competition in service is 
one of the principal elements causing the public to desire a 
return to private operation, and that the public would never 
be satisfied with any system which did not provide for a 
considerable amount of competition. 

What are the principal conditions it is necessary to bring 
about in order to enable the railways, under private owner- 
ship and management to attain the ends which it is desirable, 
in the public interest, that they shall attain? Among the 
principal conditions which it is necessary to bring about are 
the following: 

First, reasonable competition in service and intense emula- 
tion in operating efficiency. 

This condition cannot be provided except by having in 
each of the large territorial divisions of the country two or 
more railways which render service in direct competition with 
each other and which operate under circumstances which 
render it practicable intelligently to compare their operating 
results. We had emulation in operating efficiency and com- 
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petition in service before government control was adopted. 
We never can have too much emulation; but competition in 

service formerly was excessive, and also very unequal, be- 

cause of the widely differing strengths of the competitors. 

Too much competition causes wastes which ought to be, and 

can be, avoided, without impairing the service rendered. 

Second, co-operation and codrdination in the operation of 
‘railways in the same territey, which, while not interfering 
with emulation and reasonable competition, will prevent the 
wastes caused by excessive competition. 

If such co-operation and codrdination as are suggested are 
to be brought about some negative and some positive-measures 
must be adopted. The anti-pooling clause of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, and the Sherman anti-trust law as it applies 
to railways must be repealed. Binding agreements regarding 
operation and service must be made or actual consolidations 
must be effected, under the supervision or actual mandate of 
public authorities by groups of railways operating in the same 
sections. In almost every territory there are several roads 
which are very unequal in physical condition, - operating 
efficiency and financial strength. If the laws to enforce com- 
petition were withdrawn, would the various railway com- 
panies voluntarily make the agreements, or effect the con- 
solidations needed to preserve needed competition, and at 
the same time eliminate wasteful competition? Perhaps they 
would; but that they might not is conceded by the chief 
executives of the railway companies. 

The Association of Railway Executives has presented to 
the Senate committee on Interstate Commerce a plan for 
government regulation and control of private operation 
(Railway Age, January 10, page 131). This provides for 
transfer to a Secretary of Transportation of most of the 
executive and.administrative functions of the Interstate Com- 
merce, Commission, the commission to be left ‘‘authority to 
pass upon all questions concerning the reasonableness and 
adequacy of rates and concerning discrimination.” The Sec- 
retary of Transportation would be empowered, if the railways 
did not themselves make the necessary agreements regarding 
the handling and distribution of traffic, to transfer traffic 
from congested lines to other roads and to require such 
common use of equipment and terminals as was necessary. 
He would have authority to approve of the pooling of cars 
and other transportation facilities and the division of earn- 
ings in connection with the elimination of unnecessary train 
service, when proposed by the carriers, and to authorize con- 
solidations and mergers when deemed by him to be in the 
public interest... Under the railway executives’ plan, no- 
public authority would have power to require consolidations 
and mergers. Doubtless, however, if this were authorized 
many of the weaker lines of the country would be absorbed 
by the strong roads in their territories. It would seem that 
the methods suggested by the railway executives would be 
sufficient to bring about the needed co-operation in railway 
operation, and to prevent the wastes of competition without 
eliminating needed competition. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission also recommends “mergers within proper limits 
of the carriers’ lines and facilities in such part and to such 
extent as may be necessary in the general public interest.” 

Third, prompt, impartial and expert determination of ques- 
tions regarding the wages and working conditions of railway 
employees. 

The plan of the railway executives provides that a board 
should be constituted under the Secretary of Transportation 
to deal with such matters, on which the employees, the em- 
ployers and the public should have equal representation, and 
that pending the investigations and reports of this board and 
for a reasonable time thereafter there should be no action by 
the carriers or the employees which would result in interfer- 
ence with transportation. 

This is obviously a fair proposition. Whether, in view of 
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what occurred in the railway field within the two years before 
government control was adopted, the railway labor unions will 
concur in it, seems doubtful. Obviously, however, for the 
protection of employees, of employers and of the public, some 
method for settling labor disputes on the railways without 
lockouts or strikes must be provided by law. 

Fourth, the establishment of railway credit on a firm foun- 
dation. 

The re-establishment of the credit of the railway companies 
is the most important phase of the great problem with which 
railway owners, statesmen and public are grappling, and not 
enough consideration is being given to this phase of the mat- 
ter. The country needs well rounded expansion and im- 
provement of the facilities of all the. existing railways, and 
construction of some new railways. It would be worse than 
useless, from the standpoint of public interest, to return the 
railways to private operation without legislation to insure 
that they would be able to raise new capital in proportion 
to the needs for facilities and service of the territories in 
which they severally operate. Private management can 
accomplish more for the public than government management 
with a given amount of capital, but even private initiative and 
enterprise cannot give the public good and adequate service 
unless it can raise the means for providing needed facilities. 

The financial positions of the many existing railway com- 
panies vary widely. Some are strong enough to raise capital 
by selling their stock. This, of course, is the ideal method, 
but a company has to earn more money to pay satisfactory 
dividends on stock than to pay satisfactory interest on bonds. 
Some companies cannot sell stock, but can still sell at par 
bonds bearing a rate of interest reasonably measured by what 
industrial concerns have to pay. Many railway companies 
cannot raise new capital without paying excessive rates 
of interest on it, and many can hardly raise new capital 
at all. 

Many persons have attempted to use the average net return 
earned by all the railways in the past to prove that they were 
making enough adequately to develop their facilities. We 
do not believe that the average return the railways as a whole 
were earning for several years before government control was 
adopted would have been sufficient to have caused adequate 
expansion of their facilities even if each of the companies had 
been getting the average, no more and no less. But, of 
course, some were getting much more than the average and 
some much less. The excess over the average which some 
were earning was not available for the use of those that were 
earning less than the average, and in consequence while some 
of the railways were constantly increasing and improving 
their facilities, others were practically standing still, and the 
transportation facilities of the country as a whole were not 
being developed and improved, as was necessary in the public 
interest, for the public interest demands increase and improve- 
ment of facilities in every territory and almost in every com- 
munity. 

The plan of the Association of Railway Executives, and 
also the suggestions made to Congress by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission (Railway Age, January 10, page 133) 
deal more or less indirectly with the problem of establishing 
railway credit. Both propose federal regulation of the issuance 
of railway securities. ‘This is good as far as it goes. Both 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the railway execu- 
tives say that advances in wages should be recognized in 
fixing rates. The railway executives would transfer the 
power of suspending advances in rates from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to the Secretary of Transportation, 
who should be required to act within thirty days, and rates 
should be referred to the Interstate Commerce Commission be- 
fore going into effect only if the secretary suspended them. The 
railway executives also propose that the law shall provide the 
rule of rate-making, and “shall require that rates be not only 
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what has been called reasonable, but adequate and sufficient 
to enable the carriers to provide safe, adequate and sufficient 
service, to protect existing investments and to attract the new 
capital necessary in the public interest.” ‘They would also 
have the law provide that “existing rates which have been put 
into effect by the director general of railroads and are based 
in part upon increased wages should be continued in effect 
until changed by the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
complaint.” 

Important and desirable as all these provisions are, they do 
not seem to go to the heart of the matter. They would not 
insure that the average net return which the railways would 
be allowed to earn in future would be any less inadequate 
than the average which they were allowed to earn before gov- 
ernment control was adopted. Neither their adoption, nor 
the adoption of the proposals which have been made regarding 
co-ordinated operation of the railways, would give any assur- 
ance that a large part of the railways would not continue to 
be unable to raise and invest the new capital which the public 
interest demands. 

In other words, none of the plans which have been formally 
presented to Congress would solve the problem presented by 
the existence and operation of the so-called “‘strong” roads and 
“weak” roads side by side in every part of the country. Of 
course, if we could be sure that under the new legislation 
there would be a substantial absorption of the strong roads by 
the weak roads, the situation would present a different aspect. 
But no law should, and probably no law could, require this. 
The plan by the railway executives proposes to authorize the 
Secretary of Transportation to permit “division of earnings 
in connection with the elimination of unnecessary train 
service.” It may be if the anti-pooling law were repealed 
the weak roads would profit by being paid by the strong roads 
to discontinue unnecessary service. It must be said, however, 
that the plans of the Interstate Commerce Commission and of 
the railway executives leave entirely to conjecture what 
methods, if any, would be adopted to solve the problem of 
the “weak and strong roads.” 

It has been largely owing to the need for solving this prob- 
lem in order to secure a satisfactory and salutary solution of 
the larger railway problem, that the organization of regional 


holding companies to acquire stock of railways in whole ter- 


ritories has been proposed. It is doubtful, however, whether 
any such scheme can secure a friendly hearing now, because 
public sentiment apparently has crystallized in favor of the 
restoration of a considerable amount of competition. Another 
plan which has been suggested is that rates shall be so fixed 
that the railways as a whole shall be enabled to earn an 
average return on their property investment of, say, 6. or 7 
per cent, that railways which, under this arrangement earn 
in excess of this amount shall be required to divide the excess 
with the government, and that the government shall loan the 
money thus secured by it at a very low rate of interest to the 
weak roads to enable them to build up their properties. 

In our opinion, the best solution would be one under which 
the strong roads would absorb the weak roads in their terri- 
tories with the result that competition would not be destroyed, 
but that the competition which occurred would be almost en- 
tirely between strong railway systems. It is probable, however, 
that if any such solution is ever reached it will have to come 
after the railways have been returned to private management. 
Meantime, more consideration should be given by railway 
corporate officers and public men to the question of what is to 
be done to protect and rehabilitate the weak roads, physically 
and financially, both ‘before and after their return to private 
operation. Unless this problem is solved in some way there 
will be no solution of the general problem of re-establishing 
railway credit; and unless railway credit is firmly established 
no scheme of control, regulation or operation which may be 
adopted will satisfactorily solve the larger railway problem. 
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Inefficient Clerks 
DIVISIONVILLE. 
To THE Epiror: 

An auditor of one of the large middle west trunk lines in 
commenting upon the apparent lack of efficiency and or- 
ganization in division offices complained of payrolls, reports, 
etc., being late on account of it. He seemed to attribute the 
cause for the apparent inefficiency mainly to inexperienced 
clerks and insufficient forces in the various offices. His di- 
agnosis was partly correct, but if he took the time to study 
the real cause by visiting these offices he would find he was 
not at the correct conclusion. 

The writer, who is employed in a division office and has 
been for several years, has noted with some apprehension 
just what the auditor refers to, but from his study and ob- 
servation he concludes that the greatest cause for lack of 
efficiency and organization has been the dissatisfaction ex- 
isting among the older and more experienced clerks on ac- 
count of inequalities in wage awards and the interpretations 
placed upon them by the railroad officers. Many striking 
examples of these inequalities can be cited, but a few of them 
will show clearly just what the writer refers to. On this di- 
vision the chief clerk is receiving a salary of approximately 
$150 a month, while the chief despatcher is now drawing 
approximately $285; despatchers $265 and roundhouse fore- 
men $260. There may seem to be no comparison of the work 
performed by a chief clerk with these positions, but it will 
require as much talent, as much initiative, and as much ex- 
perience to handle his position as the others. Not so very 
long ago one of the vice-presidents of this same railroad, in 
commenting upon the mishandling of a subject by a chief 
clerk, said that a chief clerk could do more to jeopardize the 
superintendent’s position than any other man on a division, 
or words with that intent. It would seem then that the sal- 
ary should be graded accordingly. 

On this same division the division accountant is receiving 
approximately $130 a month and is directly responsible for 
the entire accounting work. He has had years of experience 
and training, yet under one of the recent awards he is draw- 
ing practically the same amount of pay as a call boy work- 
ing 12 hours a day (who receives practically $125 a month). 
The chief timekeeper, handling and allowing all train and 
enginemen’s time, receives $112 a month, or a lower rate 
than the call boy. Other clerks in the office are receiving 
on an average $100 a month—the assistant accountant, as- 
sistant timekeepers, stenographers, etc.—while unskilled 1la- 
borers about roundhouses and coal-chutes, track-repairers, 
etc., are receiving as much, and in most cases more; some 
as high as $108 a month. 

The railroad clerk resents the implication that his work is 
of little importance or consequence in the operation of the 
railroad and he has come to the conclusion he is not appre- 
ciated. Therefore, he does not take the interest or pride in 
his work that he formerly did. Why should he exert him- 
self, he reasons, when he can look about him everywhere and 
see such inequalities? As long as he can see common labor 
catered to by the management; and see that they secure in- 
creases in pay without exertion, initiative or responsibility, 
he is dissatisfied, and will remain so. His work suffers, 
for his ambition is devitalized by the knowledge that, if he 
‘were to resign, another man could be secured at the same 
rate. Just so long as these conditions are allowed to con- 
tinue, then just so long will the clerical work suffer. 

A Ratiway CLERK. 
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Responsibility for Collisions 
CuIcaco. 
To THE EpIToR: 

I have read with much interest your condensation of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s report on the col- 
lision near Alliance, Neb., (Railway Age,. December 6, 
page 1018), and also the very condensed expression of your 
own opinion in the case. It seems to me that there are 
several more things to be said. As between you and Mr. 
Borland; or between you and Borland on the one hand, and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and Director C. R. 
Gray on the other, something ought to be done. The re- 
sponsibility for killing people in collisions seems to be so 
scattered that it does not rest very heavily on the mind of 
any one. When are things going to be brought to a head? 

The Bureau of Safety has made faithful reports of the 
conditions discovered in the cases of a good many bad col- 
lisions and is to be commended for performing the useful 
public duty of setting forth cold and disagreeable truths; 
but what is the commission going to do about it? The pub- 
lication of a report with the name of Mr. Borland attached 
to it does not give the public any assurance that the nine 
commissioners—or even one of them—could be depended 
upon to back up the recommendations of the bureau chief if 
he were to go before Congress. Possibly the commission is 
quiet just now because of the overpowering presence of the 
Railroad Administration, sitting in the same building. The 
director general has walked right over the commission 
whenever he saw fit to do so, and provided he believed it 
necessary to cut some Gordian knot; but in the matter of 
slaughtering passengers he does not seem to recognize that 
there is any knot to be cut. The government report on the 
Alliance collision, like many other reports, gives little or no 
satisfactory information about the past records of the men 
(or officers) who were at fault. Why does not the Washing- 
ton headquarters of the Railroad Administration let up on 
courtesy for a brief period and look to “safety first”? I 
mean safety of passengers. The Administration has evinced 
a disposition to quiz railroad officers and employees quite 
sharply in a good many directions; why not make a more ex- 
tensive use of the quiz in this matter of safety? 

For example, a truly illuminating quiz for the superintend- 
ent would include such points as the following: 

What is your opinion of the engineman who was re- 
sponsible for the last serious collision on your division? 
(This answer, if frank, frequently discloses acknowledged 
weaknesses. ) 

Was his punishment for former derelictions fair, adequate 
and consistent? 

Do you feel free to administer discipline without fear of 
the grievance committee? 

Assuming that your own knowledge and courage are up to 
the mark, how about your trainmasters? Do they do their 
work to your satisfaction? If not what is the cause? Are 
they paid good salaries? Have you a sufficient number of 
trainmasters? If not why do you not add to their number? 
How often does every one of your conductors and enginemen 
have opportunity for a full and free interview with a train- 
master—or with yourself? How many actual interviews of 
this kind could you report for the last three months? 

Can you feel sure of the safety of your train operations 
without frequent and frank interviews? 

What do you do with obstinate passenger enginemen? 

How much money do you spend for surprise checking? 
Do you spend all that you think. necessary or desirable? 
What does your general manager think about surprise check- 
ing? How often do you have a full and frank interview with 
him? 

And a hundred others which will at once suggest them- 
selves. A. F. L. 





Labor Conditions During Federal Control 


Abstract of Chapter from Director General McAdoo’s Forth- 
coming Report to the President 


HE DIVISION OF LABOR of the Railroad Administration 
was created on February 9, 1918. W. S. Carter, 
president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 

and Enginemen, was appointed director. It has been the 
purpose of this division to create a better feeling between 
employees and officials of the railroads than existed previous 
to governmental control. 

On January 18 General Order No. 5 was issued, creating 
a railroad wage commission and directing a general investi- 
gation of the compensation of persons in the railroad service. 
This commission devoted several months to the work, sub- 
mitting recommendations to the director general on which 
General Order No. 27 was based. 

General Order No. 8 was issued on February 21, and 
directed that safety appliance laws be observed, that excessive 
hours of service be avoided where possible and that matters 
of controversy arising under interpretations of existing wage 
agreements, and other matters not relating to wages and 
hours of service would take their usual course. This order 
also provided that “no discrimination will be made in the 
employment, retention, or conditions of employment of em- 
ployees because of membership or non-membership in labor 
organizations.” 

Unquestionably these initial orders did much to bring 
about a better feeling on the part of those employees who 
believed they had not been treated justly in the past. 


Adjustment of Labor Controversies 


One of the principal purposes of the creation of the 
Division of Labor was to provide means whereby the con- 
troversies that constantly arise between railroad officials and 
employees would be promptly and equitably adjusted. An 
inability to adjust these controversies under past practices 
resulted in strikes, threatened strikes, or a constant unrest 
among employees to the extent that the efficiency of the 
service had greatly diminished at the time that the roads 
were taken over. 

It is but fair to say that neither the operating officials nor 
the employees were entirely to blame for so undesirable a 
situation. While on some roads’ there had never been a 
liberal policy toward employees of certain classes, a study 
of past relations will reveal the fact that not so many years 
ago the labor policy of a railroad was developed entirely 
by the operating officers. At that time, committees of em- 
ployees, with the knowledge that their immediate operating 
officers had the authority to grant wage increases, revise wage 
agreements, and adjust personal grievances, entered into 
negotiations with their respective officials with an open mind, 
and with the belief that if evidence and argument could be 
presented that would prove their contentions, the operating 
officials of the road would at least grant some relief from 
the conditions of employment against which complaint was 
made. 

It is alleged by employees that with a concentration of 
financial control of the railroads operating officials lost all 
authority over the labor policies upon the respective rail- 
roads. With the creation of “general managers’ associa- 
tions” covering a comparatively large territory, came “dis- 
trict movements” by employees for the adjustment of wage 
maiters. 

During the two or three years antedating federal control 
of the railroads an alarming situation was created, in that 
the employees’ organizations as a whole and through federa- 
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tions, found themselves confronted with similar federations 
on the part of the railroads, the roads being represented by 
conference committees, and the conference committees being 
subordinate to “advisory committees.” It was alleged by 
employees that these conference committees were not per- 
mitted to grant the demands of employees or even to make 
favorable compromises without the consent of the advisory 
committee. The advisory committee, it is alleged, was the 
agent of the great banking institutions that controlled the 
financial policy of all the railroads. 

Arbitrations have been resorted to in later years with the 
result that employees reached the conclusion that an arbi- 
tration award depended entirely upon the frame of mind of 
the neutral arbitrator. 

It may be truthfully said that at the time the railroads ° 
passed under federal control, because of these vexatious con- 
tentions, the morale of railway employees had sunk to a low 
degree. In many instances there was an entire absence of 
esprit de corps, so necessary for efficient operation. 

With an intimate knowledge, on the part of the officers of 
the division, of the relations between the railroads and their 
employees during the past years, innovations were proposed, 
the practicabilities of which were first questioned by some 
officials and by some employees. It was suggested that at 


least for all classes of employees who were working under 


wage agreements, bipartisan boards be created for the pur- 
pose of adjusting any differences of opinion which might 
arise between the employee and the official, upon which there 
would be equal representation of the railroads and of the 
employees without the presence of any “neutral” or umpire. 
It was believed that when partisans were equally divided, 
and when they realized they were occupying judicial posi- 
tions, they would abandon their partisanship and earnestly 
and efficiently exercise the function of a judge. In carrying 
out this plan three railway boards of adjustment have been 
created. 

All controversies growing out of the interpretation or 
application of the provisions of wage schedules or agree- 
ments in effect, which were not promptly adjusted by the 
officials or employees on any of the individual railroads 
under federal control, and all personal grievances or con- 
troversies arising under interpretation of wage agreements 
and all other disputes arising between officials of a railroad 
and its employees were to be handled in the usual manner 
by the committees of the employees and the officials of the 
railroads up to the chief operating officer of the railroad (or 
some one officially designated by him). If, after this usual 
process, an amicable adjustment was not reached, then it 
became obligatory on both the part of the railroads and offi- 
cials of employees’ organizations to submit the matter in 
controversy to the railway board of adjustment having juris- 
diction. Provisions were made for joint submission of facts 
and brief argument in each case submitted, and if it was 
deemed advisable, such railway board of adjustment could 
call for additional information, either oral or written, and 
when the matter had been entirely investigated a decision 
would be rendered by the board. 

In the beginning fears were expressed that employees 
would protest against unfavorable decisions, to the extent 
that the purpose of the creation of the boards would be. de- 
feated. A knowledge of the loyalty of employees to their 
organizations, and a familiarity with the strict discipline 
enforced by these organizations in matters of agreement, led 
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those who had intimate knowledge of the situation to know 
that a decision thus reached would be faithfully observed by 
the employees. 

Methods having been thus provided for classes of em- 
ployees having agreements on a comparatively large number 
of railroads, there were yet perhaps a million employees for 
which no disposition had been made. For the purpose of 
providing prompt and proper methods of adjusting contro- 
versies affecting these employees, an assistant director of the 
Division of Labor was appointed, whose especial duty was 
to investigate all complaints, endeavor to bring about ami- 
cable adjustments, and practically perform for these em- 
ployees the work accomplished by the railway boards of 
adjustment. 

In the prosecution of this work, four representatives of 
the Division of Labor have been appointed, whose duties 
require them to be almost constantly in the field making 
personal investigations of matters referred to the Division 
of Labor by employees. In the selection of persons for the 
performance of this work regard was had for their past 
experience and ability in this or similar class of work, with 
the result that a large number of complaints have been inves- 
tigated and adjusted. 


“Closed Shop” v. “Non-Union Shop” 


In many industries a contest has long existed between 
certain employers and unions of employees over rights of 
employees to become members of labor organizations, and 
over alleged discriminations against employees because of 
their connection therewith. It is claimed by employees, in 
many instances, that unless all employees in the class in the 
industry are members of the union, the employer discrimi- 
nates against the employees who are members or else favors 
the employees who are not members. 

In this contest, and for their own protection, employees 
have often demanded the “closed shop.” On the other hand, 
certain employers have insisted on maintaining what they 
have called the “open shop.” Theoretically, employers do 
not discriminate against any employee in the “closed shop” 
because it is alleged that any employee in the shop may 
become a member of the union. Theoretically, the employer 
does not discriminate against the union man in the open shop. 

Many roads forbade the employment of employees who 
were members of certain organizations and had thus main- 
tained non-union conditions, with the result that on a con- 
siderable portion of the railroads, for certain classes of 
employees, committees of employees had never functioned, 
and wage bargaining had been prevented. 

Previous to the assumption of federal control, on these 
railroads and for these classes of employees, almost continu- 
ous dissensions had arisen, with the result that in many 
instances strikes had been precipitated, many of which were 
lost by the employees and non-union conditions prevailed. 
For the purpose of eliminating this constant conflict, which 
necessarily adversely affected the efficiency of the service, and 
because the government was now in control, Article V of 
General Order No. 8, issued under date of February 21, 
1918, contained the following: 


No discrimination will be made in the employment, retention, or condi- 
tions of employment of employees because of membership or non-member- 
ship in labor organizations. 


The immediate result of the foregoing order was (1) the 
assertion on the part of representatives of the employees that 
they had never contended for a closed shop except as a pro- 
tection to the members of the union, and that non-union 
employees would be assured the same rights and benefits and 
treatment under existing union wage agreements as were 
accorded to the union employees, and (2) the employees on 
the railroads where they had never been permitted to become 
members of the organizations were almost immediately organ- 
ized into the unions. 
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Standardization of Wages 


With the development of trade unions in all industries has 
come the demand for the same rate of wages for the same 
character of work, and the result has been that there is a 
constant and pressing demand on the part of employees for 
a standardization of wages. 

On the other hand, each individual is of the opinion that 
so long as some other person is required to work, or is will- 
ing to work, at a less rate of wages, it produces a dangerous 
competitive situation wherein there is an incentive for the 
employer to dismiss the higher paid man and retain the lower 
paid man, and thus reduce labor cost. The demand for a 
standard wage and working day was made apparent at the 
hearings of the first federal wage commission, but it was not 
deemed expedient by that commission to attach much impor- 
tance to this demand. 

On the other hand, the wage commission was imbued with 
the humanitarian idea that the “increased cost of living’ 
had fallen heaviest upon the lowest paid employees, and 
therefore the percentage of increase for the lower paid man 
should be greater than the percentage of increase for the 
higher paid man, and that this percentage should be based 
upon wages in effect in December, 1915. 

It so happened that during the two years of 1916 and 1917 
great progress had been made in the standardization of wages 
through negotiations of employees with railroad companies 
and consequently many differentials were eliminated. With 
the application of the graduated percentages of increases pro- 
vided for in General Order No. 27, which order was based 
upon the recommendation of the first wage commission, all 
these differentials were re-established. 

General Order No. 27 created a Board of Railroad Wages 
and Working Conditions. In the report of this board it will 
be shown that rapid advances toward standardization of 
wages of all railroad employees have been made, and but for 
the possible early return of the railroads to private control 
it could safely be said that the logical conclusion of the work 
of the present Board of Railroad Wages and Working Con- 
ditions would be standardized rates, standardized days, and 
other standardized conditions of employment for all em- 
ployees on railroads under federal control. 


The Eight-Hour Day 


The demand for an eight-hour day has been pressed by 
employees in all industries. While on a considerable number 
of railroads some classes of employees had secured the eight- 
hour day through negotiations, perhaps in no industry of 
such importance had there been so little recognition by the 
employer of the eight-hour day as with the railroads. 

Practically all of the representatives of emplovees that 
appeared before the first wage commission were earnest in 
their demands for the eight-hour day, but it did not appear 
to the first wage commission as being practicable during the 
war period. Nevertheless, in the issuance of General Order 
No. 27, provisions were made for the “basic eight-hour day,” 
with a pro rata overtime rate. 

This plan for an eight-hour day was but the foundation 
for the real eight-hour day, which it was proposed could be 
put in effect when the war was ended and our soldiers re- 
turned and were seeking employment and the supply of labor 
was sufficient to reduce the work of employees to an eight- 
hour period. 

Through investigations by the present Board of Railroad 
Wages and Working Conditions supplementary orders have 
been issued that have made great advances toward an ulti- 
mate eight-hour day for all railroad employees. Where 
classes had through negotiations, and previous to federal 
control, secured the eight-hour day to a considerable extent, 
with time and one-half for overtime, such practice was ex- 
tended to all employees in that class. Where classes have 
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not secured the eight-hour day with time and one-half for 
overtime, great advances have already been made by extend- 
ing to them the eight-hour day with pro rata overtime for the 
ninth and tenth hour and time and one-half for all hours 
worked in excess thereof. 


Standard Working Rules 


Because of the increased cost of living, increased wages 
were of far greater concern during the present year to em- 
ployees than the standardization of working rules. Never- 
theless, requests have been filed for standard working rules 
for several classes of employees to be applicable to all rail- 
roads under federal control. Where classes, through negotia- 
tions, had secured wage agreements, including rules, the 
demand was not so persistent, but for the great number of 
employees who had never been privileged to work under 
fixed regulations of employment the demand was urgent, with 
the result that in supplements to General Order No. 27 rules 
have been established providing for the administration of 
discipline and the maintenance of the seniority principle for 
more than a million employees. 

Notwithstanding the fact that on a majority of railroads 
employees connected with the skilled shop trades have had 
agreements which included working regulations, recently 
these employees have presented a request for a standardiza- 
tion of working rules on all railroads under federal control. 


Employment of Women 


The employment of women (and of children) has often 
been opposed in many industries by employees affiliated with 
labor organizations upon the theory that women may be 
more successfully exploited than men, and with the result 
that in many industries into which women are introduced as 
employees to any considerable extent the wages will not be 
increased and perhaps decreased, and that the working con- 
ditions will not be favorable. 

A large number of women have always been employed by 
the railroads, but because of war conditions this number 
rapidly increased, and in many instances women were not 
paid the same wages as men. To assure the women em- 
ployees of the railroads of not only fair treatment and wages, 
but suitable working conditions, the Women’s Service Section 
was created on August 28, 1918. The work done by this 
section has been very thorough, considering the limited time 
in which it has been in operation, and a detailed report of 
its work is attached. 


Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 was created by virtue 
of an agreement entered into March 22, 1918, between the 
regional directors and the chief executives of the four organi- 
zations representing engineers, firemen, conductors, trainmen, 
and yardmen. 

As article 6 of the agreement refers to the “(Commission 
of Eight” and transfers the jurisdiction which that body had 
previously had to the new board, it seems appropriate to 
embody here a statement explaining the origin and jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission of Eight. 

When, in March, 1917, the committee of the Council of 
National Defense, at the request of the President, intervened 
in the controversy over the demand for an eight-hour day, 
it was agreed by the railways and the four organizations to 
accept whatever award the committee should make. The 
National Conference Committee of the railways represented 
over 150 railways, and practically each of these roads had 
elaborate and complex agreements in effect with two or more 
of the employees’ organizations. There were, therefore, 
in all hundreds of individual contracts, each with its own 
peculiar provisions, to which the award had to be applied, 
and it was fully appreciated by each side that in this process 
innumerable controversies would inevitably develop. Imme- 
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diately upon the acceptance of the award the conference com- 
mittee and the executives of the four organizations entered 
into a further agreement to create a standing commission of 
eight members, four to be chosen by the National Conference 
Committee and four by the brotherhoods, to pass upon the 
application of the award to the agreements on the individual 
roads. 

The board was intentionally composed of an even number 
from each side, and a majority decision was to be binding. 
The commission met in May, 1917, and held sessions each 
month until March 22, 1918, on which date it was super- 
seded by this board. By that date it had practically com- 
pleted its work. In every instance the action of the com- 
mission on all matters before it was unanimous. The above 
review has been gone into because it is believed that the 
experience of this commission in being able to reach unani- 
mous agreements had a very direct influence on the action 
of the regional directors and the heads of the brotherhoods 
in making their agreement to create another similarly con- 
stituted board with enlarged jurisdiction to supersede that 
commission. 

It was recognized at the outset that mutual respect and 
confidence on the part of its members was a prime requisite 
for its successful functioning, and four of the members of 
the Commission of Eight were named for membership, the 
other four not being longer available because of press of 
other duties. 

Starting with this advantage, the work of this board from 
the beginning has been marked by mutual understanding and 
good will and by the absence of friction or any appearance 
of biased partisanship. In the appended statement it will 
be seen that up to November 30, decisions had been rendered 
by the board in 292 cases, and between that date and this 
writing additional decisions have been rendered bringing the 
total up to 331. While in accordance with the agreement a 
majority vote is decisive, in every one of the decisions ren- 
dered the action of the board has been unanimous. While 
the agreement further provides that in the event of a dead- 
lock the case may be referred up to the director general for 
a decision, no occasion has up to this time arisen to invoke 
this provision of the agreement. 

Board of Adjustment No. 1 held its initial meeting at 
Washington, D. C., April 8, 1918. It organized by the 
selection of Charles P. Neill as chairman and L. E. Shep- 
pard as vice-chairman for the ensuing calendar year. Later 
on Mr. Sheppard had to be withdrawn from the board to 
devote his time to duties at headquarters as senior vice-presi- 
dent of the Order of Railway Conductors, and W. M. Clark, 
another vice-president of that organization, was named in 
his place. F. A. Burgess of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, was chosen vice-chairman. 

In pursuance of its adopted policy of rotating its chair- 
manship and vice-chairmanship, F. A. Burgess has been 
elected chairman and E. T. Whiter vice-chairman, for the 
term beginning January 1, 1919. 

The board has been in session the greater part of each 
month, and at the beginning of its December session had 
disposed of 309 cases. In most of these cases hearings have 
been held at the request of one or the other party to the con- 
troversy, or of both, to permit of the presentation of oral testi- 
mony and argument. There is appended hereto a statement 
showing the number of cases on the docket of the board at 
the close of November and the disposition made of these cases. 
Number of cases entered upon the docket under General Order No. 13. 408 
Number of cases in which decisions have been rendered 
Wember Of Cases disposed Of TOCEEY ise ies c0ie ccdi css caw dense eunen 
Number of cases withdrawn at hearingS. .....ccccvcocsccccccscscseces 
Number of cases in which decisions were not rendered, account being 

SHOE: “FUEIBRICRION oo bic case Sia belcntisiuanns cee ane 
Toles stale GF CHOES GINDONED. Gis soc esas scvessasanisaneawek ements 
Number of cases on the docket as of November 30 and not yet dis- 


posed of ; . 
Number of cases for which hearings have been set for December ses- 
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Number of cases held up or covering which additional data has been 


MEE -< WaG.ccaGane ponte ecb eeds Gcw a winaeya da deieetnarTe contin 
Number of cases on docket under General Order No. 27..........+.- 23 
Number of cases on which recommendations have been made........ 2 
Number of cases held to determine jurisdiction..........ceceeeeeees 21 


Railway Board of Adjustment No. 2 


This board was established in accordance with the under- 
standing reached in General Order No. 29, dated May 31, 
between the regional directors representing the railways 
which may have, or may hereafter have agreements with the 
International Association of Machinists, International Broth- 
erhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of 
America, International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and 
Helpers, Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America, Amal- 
gamated Sheet Metal Workers’ International Alliance, and 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, and the 
officers of those crafts. 

Regular meetings of the board began on Tuesday, July 
2, 1918, and have been held practically continuously from 
that date. 

The board to date has had 147 controversies presented to 
it for adjustment and has rendered 128 decisions. The 
board has been obliged to hold up some of the cases pending 
decisions of the Board of Railroad Wages and Working 
Conditions, and others pending further information from 
the parties to the controversies. 

In addition, the board has had considerable correspond- 
ence both with the railways and the crafts, endeavoring to 
guide them in the presentation of matters which would prop- 
erly come before this board, there seemingly having been 
more or less misunderstanding on the part of both the rail- 
ways and the crafts as to how the controversies should be 
properly submitted. At this date there seems to be a better 
understanding. 

The decisions are based on the orders of the director 
general and agreements between the crafts and the railroads, 
and as almost every railroad had a different agreement it 
was necessary to make a careful collection and compilation 
of the agreements in force. 

While much time has been expended in considering some 
of these controversies, it is felt that on the whole it was 
well spent, and, so far as the board is aware, its decisions, 
taken as a whole, have met with the approval of both the 
railroads and the crafts. 

It is further felt that the creation of this board has had a 
stabilizing effect as between the railway employees and rail- 
way employers. 


Railway Board of Adjustment No. 3 


General Order No. 53 created Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 3 under date of November 13, 1918. But one case 
has been submitted to the board, upon which no action has 
been taken (December 1, 1918) due to additional informa- 
tion being required. 


Women’s Service Section 


This section was created August 28, with Miss Pauline 
Goldmark as manager, to “give consideration to conditions 
of employment of women on railroads-under federal control.” 

In view of the growing importance of women in the rail- 
road service and the diverse problems which follow their 
introduction in a new field of industry, it was deemed advis- 
able to create this special agency. For the first time women 
were entering new occupations side by side with men, and 
it was important to determine whether such work was suited 
to their strength and aptitudes, or whether it was too heavy 
or performed under undesirable conditions. If this proved 
to be the case, then it would be necessary to discontinue their 
employment in certain occupations and to transfer them to 
other more suitable fields. Moreover, there was need of more 
careful provision of the comfort facilities which were often 
overlooked when women took the place of men. And finally, 
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it was important to insure observance of wage orders giving 
women the same rate of pay as men for the same class of 
work. 

The first statistics of the number of women employed in 
the railroad service were collected as of January 1, April 1, 
July 1, and October 1, and showed the following increases: 


NuMBEF oF WoMEN EMPLOYED BY THE RAILROADS ACCORDING TO TERRITORY 
{First-class roads] 





January 1 April 1 July 1 October I 
Eastern territory ........ 32,049 34,938 45,702 54,466 
Southern territory ...... 6,332 6,937 8,724 11,447 
Western territory ....... 22,174 23,979 27,944 35,383 
ROGUE 203650 derderewns 60,555 65,854 82,370 101,296 


Further classification according to occupations follows: 


NuMBER OF WoMEN EMPLOYED BY THE RAILROADS ACCORDING TO CHARACTER 
oF OccuPATION 


[First-class roads] 








SUMMARY OF EASTERN, SOUTHERN AND WESTERN TERRITORY, 1918 
Jan- Octo- 
Classes of employees uary1 April1l Julyl ber I 
a ED Uios.s anda ne Ha encne wares 807 934 1,443 2,390 
oe. Geese SONGUPE Se cciescccccussnors 2 6 11 12 
Te | eT ee eee ee 381 421 928 684 
4. Clerical or semi-clerical............ 47,192 51,468 61,320 73,285 
Nr rere 3,492 3,666 4,632 5,555 
©. Elevator Operators ..ccccccccees oe 16 15 34 97 
Py DEOUUREE GOEWIRO: co cicecseceeesc 359 430 557 736 
8. Personal service 2,300 2,480 2,796 
9. Roundhouse work 397 923 1,365 
RR re ae een 1,443 3,178 5,091 
Das  DONWEEE Sicceancewctanew aces 6 40 186 220 
12. Station agents, assistants, agent-oper- 
Cee ae eae 379 426 300 377 
13. Supervisors of women employees... 52 52 78 113 
14. Switch tenders and other yard work 10 18 17 50 
15. Telegraph operators ........ccccees 1,538 1,693 2,158 2,396 
16. Telephone operators (train orders, 
ewe. Th, Se eee. 1,385 1,322 1,729 2,613 
Bao I INI 5S wiser a ea wets «sous 60 133 817 872 
ee ee ee ee eee 24 30 71 100 
19. Warehouse and docks (includes 
IONE eure ele oiacad, 3 elninaqeins 324 420 792 1,461 
reas 204 232 293 518 
WE. < GREP OOF OEE dsc oki cS beers easier 361 408 423 565 
a WARE wis Sok wished 60,555 65,854 82,370 101,296 


The variety of occupations is surprising. One of the rail- 
roads reports the employment of women in 99 different posi- 
tions. The following list ‘covers in general the occupations 
in which women are employed outside the clerical and semi- 
clerical and common labor: 


Turntable operators. 

Packers of journal bexes. 

Attendants in tool rooms and storerooms. 

Telegraphers and telephoners in block-signal work (including interlocking 
switches). ; : 

Lever women in signal towers. 

Checkers in freight houses. 

Car clerks. 

Operators on 

Operators on 

Operators on 


belt-threading machines, 

nut-tapping machines. 

car-hearing machines. 

Operators on turret lathes. 

Operators on angle-cock grinders. 
ammer operators. 

Crane operators. 

Air-brake cleaners, repairers and testers. 

Electric welders, 

Oxy-acetylene cutters and welders. 

Core makers 


Organization of the Women’s Service Section 


In order to get first-hand information as to actual condi- 
tions under which women were working, four field agents 
were appointed on the staff of the Women’s Service Section 
(Miss Rose Yates, Massachusetts; Miss Edith R. Hall, New 
York; Miss Helen Ross, Missouri; and Miss Florence E. 
Clark, Indiana). The field agents are reporting on the exact 
character of labor required, the suitability of the work, and 
the environment, including dressing, wash room and toilet 
facilities. They are also determining whether state labor 
laws as to hours of work are being observed and whether the 
correct rates are being paid, insuring equal pay for equal 
work irrespective of sex. The Women’s Service Section pre- 
sents complaints and questions needing correction to the 
proper officials and in most instances has secured the neces- 
sary changes and adjustments on the presentation of. the 
facts. 


' January 17, 1919 


Data from Field Inspections 


The number of field inspections made by the Women’s 
Service Section amount to 407. This covers the employment 
of 3,590 women. Inspections have been made in 11 states 
and the District of Columbia. Practically all the occupa- 
tions in which women are employed are herein included, so 
that the data secured in these inspections can be considered 
representative of general conditions of employment. 


EMPLOYMENT OF 3,590 WomEN AccorpING TO CLass aNp Hours oF Work 





Total Hours of work per week 
number - A ™ 
women 48orless 49to54 55to60 61 or more 
PIRES Bic c:6ies-sente 118 58 48 8 ~ 
Car department ....... 60 3 32 9 16 
Clerical workers ........ 2,140 2,023 76 30 11 
8 ae ae 411 207 57 20 127 
Personal service ........ 130 120 3 3 4 
RGUNGNOGEE oot sccccsies 141 68 6 0 67 
ON ERT 335 18 148 161 8 
Block operators ......... 123 7 47 69 
yO eee 18 0 0 .18 0 
Warehouse and docks.... 84 2 30 50 r 
Watch women .......... 5 4 0 0 1 
COREE BETVICE ccc cccceves 25 20 3 1 1 
TM rec ncas eine ed 3,590 2,523 410 347 310 
PUR GH 36 isicveikces 100 70.3 11.4 9.7 8.6 
Numeer oF WoMEN AccorDING TO AGE AND Nicut Work 

Total Day Night Per 

number work work _ cent 

ee ke errr es 3,590 3,267 323 8.99 

Number of women under 21.............. 963 914 49 5.08 


The 323 women here enumerated as employed at night 
were not employed for overtime but on regular night shifts, 
beginning or ending between 6 Pp. M. and 6 A. M. For the 
most part these shifts ended at midnight, 12:30, 1:30, 2, 
2:30, 3, 5:30, 7, 9, or 10 aA. m. Block-signal operators, 
coach cleaners, and scrub women, as well as clerks in round- 
houses, are predominatingly represented among these night 
workers. 


NumsBer or Emptoyers Havinc No Recutar WeEeEKLy Day or Rest 
Accorpinc To CLAsses oF WorK 


Number Total 
working 7 number of Per 
days week employees cent 
re oe ee ee Ty ee 2 118 ie 
IER 5 ink, oon dca alers are enicinig, sh steein’ 3 , 00 5.0 
EN os os cians nuevas amare win aiaibtece dipiord 44 2,140 2.1 
IE ae hig i5. 3 scale a Deis 4c eek W oko seein kos 128 411 31.1 
 a.c s'e aro bo 6 oa be Gib 6 dota bletelws 71 130 54.6 
ee Oe ee eer ee 57 141 40.4 
Ns Re See errs tir Be ie 335 snl 
Block operators (telegraph and telephone).... 123 123 100.0 
» I RRR Se ae a aga ore ee cheers re ata 18 einicts 
Warehouse G00 COCs. 6.6666 e sci cccventvsewes 1 84 1:2 
IE 6 Si Gs alana Kin ois bibens'sid ode 3 5 60.0 
GEE ONE bs ws occ vane ciecaweeewtniesed 1 25 4.0 
1 at oe a ae eR Te Tree a 433 3,590 12.1 


This group of-433 women is scheduled to work 365 days 
a year. Classified according to hours of labor, they are 
distributed as follows: 
NuMBER oF EMPLOYEES WorKING SEVEN Days A WEEK AccorpING To Hours 
PER WEEK AND Hours on SUNDAY 


Hours of work 
ik. 





Number of - ~ 
employees Per week On Sunday 
81 54 hours and under 5% to 6% 
83 56 8 . 
11 60 6 
80 63 9 
1 66% 9% 
1 68 10% 
158 70 10 
2 77 11 
1 80% 11% 
15 84 12 


In connection with these statistics, it should be said that 
the excessive length of hours has been brought to the atten- 
tion of the officials and steps are being taken to reduce them. 


Women Removed from Unsuitable Occupations 


It became apparent several months ago that the employ- 
ment of women in certain occupations was objectionable. 
Their use as section Iaborers, for instance, was judged by 
the director general to be unsuitable owing to the heavy 
work and to the surroundings, women and young girls being 
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employed in gangs with men along the tracks at long dis- 
tances from any house or station. 

Objection was also taken to the employment of women as: 
truckers in depots and warehouses on account of the excessive 
physical exertion required. In view of the wages now paid 
it was believed possible to secure men and to transfer the 
women to some class of work suitable to their strength and 
with proper regard to their health. The railroads were 
accordingly asked by the director general to discontinue their 
employment both as section laborers and as truckers, Septem- 
ber 27, 1918. Similarly, the work of calling train and engine 
crews was not approved for women (November 7, 1918). 

Under these orders, on one railroad employing more than 
2,000 women, 223 employed as laborers and 193 employed 
as truckers were transferred to other jobs or dismissed. An- 
other railroad which in August employed 145 truckers has 
now entirely given up this form of work for women. 


Improvement of Comfort Facilities 


The sudden growth in the number of women employed has 
not always been accompanied by proper supervision for 
health and comfort. It has therefore proved necessary in 
many places to secure better equipment and improvement of 
conditions of employment. One special hardship has been 
the inaccessible location of toilets, sometimes entailing a long 
walk out of doors. These conditions have been remedied or 
are in process of being remedied, but there is no doubt that 
women are still suffering hardships of this kind for which 
there is no legitimate excuse. 

Less serious from the point of view of health but still 
harmful is the failure to provide dressing and wash rooms. 
After working in a roundhouse or shop, in the yards, or even 
after cleaning coaches, a woman should be given a place 
where she can wash up and change her clothes before going 
home. The new practice of wearing uniforms, which should 
be encouraged as a safety measure for all positions except 
the clerical, makes it indispensable to provide these accom- 
modations. There should be no evasion of the responsibilities 
of making proper provision for them if they are employed 
at all. 


Steps Taken to Reduce Dangers of Night Work 


Recently the Women’s Service Section received inquiries 
whether women might be employed on night shifts as watch 
women. Owing to seniority rights among railroad employees, 
the last comers are given the most undesirable hours. The 
position was taken that older men who may be incapacitated 
for more active work should be employed on these shifts and 
the employment of women restricted to the daytime. Where 
women have been found working in isolated positions at 
night in roundhouses or telephone offices the moral hazards 
have made it necessary to secure their transfer, especially 
when girls are employed, to daytime shifts. 

A serious situation was found in one special class of work, 
namely, block operating in signal towers. An investigation 
of 198 girls and women so employed shows the following: 
EMPLOYMENT OF WoMEN as BLock Operators, Accorpinc To AGE anD Day 

AnD NicuHt Work 


Number of women Day work Night work Total 


Eyer Oo PORE GE BOG. 606k obbica dade onan 15 *51 66 
ORSF Zi “VORtS GF OBE< 605 cece sce wethww ween 34 98 132 
nn et ee SOROS E OE ee eT 49 149 198 





*Five girls 17 and 18 years of age included. 


The hours of work run from 52% per week to 70. One 
woman was employed 77 hours, but by far the greater number 
were on duty 63 hours. All work seven days a week, thus 
averaging 9 hours a day. In order to understand the full 
significance of these figures it should be explained that most 
of the operators work in lonely towers and stations at a dis- 
tance from towns or houses. This is clearly not suitable 
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work for young women unless they are fully protected at all 
times. Objection has been made to the employment of girls 
under 21 as cleaners in the yards at night as involving moral 
hazards which would not be tolerated. 


Opinions Secured as to Women’s Abilities in Various 
Occupations 


The opinions of officials as to women’s abilities in the 
various lines of work are important as indicating the future 
place of women in the railroad service. It appears that 
whenever women have been given proper instructions they 
have proved their-value in practically all the clerical and 
semi-clerical occupations. Old prejudices are rapidly disap- 
pearing, and they are being recognized by many officials as 
a permanent addition to the labor force. Many superin- 
tendents and chief clerks report that they are careful and 
conscientious, as well as capable of obtaining a good grasp 
of the scope of the work. 

In the shops, too, there is evidence that women have been 
equal to the new jobs, not only in processes requiring little 
skill, but in some of the trades calling for a high degree of 
intelligence and training. They are, for instance, doing 
electric welding, having advanced from flat work to welding 
of all kinds. They are also doing oxy-acetylene burning and 
welding. In one shop 20 welders are employed. The fact 
that some are earning the full mechanic’s rate is proof of 
their proficiency. 

They are also cleaning and repairing and testing air-brake 
equipment. In one shop three young women have full 
charge of all the triple-valve work in emergency repairs. 
They are giving satisfaction without the help of any man 
operator. This exceptional achievement is the result of 
careful training and the selection of the proper type of 
worker, as well as a real desire to develop women as a new 
source of labor. They have responded to this treatment, 
take pride in their work, and are doing it well. The shop 
foreman says that he would be willing to match the three 
girls in his shop against any three men in the country, and 
he considers the tester by all odds the most skilled on the 
division. Similar opinion was expressed by the superin- 
tendent of motive power, by whose order the experiment of 
placing women in charge of this shop was tried. The federal 
manager, too, commented favorably on their performance. 

Another set of workers who have done well are the box 
packers. Of one group the master mechanic says that he 
considered their work entirely satisfactory. The car-shop 
foreman says that he considers their work just as reliable as 
that of any man; in fact, more carefully done. “They take 
more interest and are more impressed with the harm likely 
to result from neglect.” 

Regarding women as turntable operators, general satis- 
faction is expressed by the officials of several roads. One 
operator, for instance, is reported as keeping herself posted 
on the order in which the engines are scheduled to go out, 
and moving the table into readiness in advance of the signal. 
A foreman said of her that she was far superior to any man 
they had ever had, in being always on the job, alert to any 
emergency, and generally intelligent in her work. The dis- 
trict superintendent remarked that for the first time in the 
history of the road the engines were going out exactly on time. 

With respect to common laborers, there is wide diversity 
of opinion depending upon the kind of women employed. In 
the lighter job of cleaning the tracks, sweeping cinders, and 
collecting scrap, many older women who are no longer 
vigorous have been employed, but admittedly only as a war- 
time expedient, as they cannot be depended on for long- 
continued effort. From many quarters there have been 


complaints of the unsatisfactory character of the work. This 
may in part be due to the lack of efficient supervision, the 
women often slacking on their jobs and wasting time. 

In certain localities, foreign women of peasant type and 
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especially the colored women have succeeded in doing very 
heavy lifting and carrying. But on the whole it is true of 
the women laborers that their work involves too great muscu- 
lar exertion. Work of this kind should undoubtedly be 
discontinued not only because, like trucking, it involves pos- 
sible physical injury, but also because women are not in the 
long run able to measure up to the work and carry it on 
effectively. The same criticism is made of women as attend- 
ants in parcel rooms on account of the great amount of lifting 
required. 

On the railroads, as elsewhere in industry, the women of 
the United States when the war began did not feel the obli- 
gation experienced in England to leave their wonted occupa- 
tions and take the places of men. Though some women were 
undoubtedly influenced by the apportunity for patriotic 
service, the attraction for the most part lay in the high wages 
that were offered. About a year and a half ago, before the 
railroads were put under federal control, women were first 
engaged on account of the shortage of labor and also because 
they could be obtained for less pay than men. The wage 
orders of the Railroad Administration have put an end, how- 
ever, to this undercutting of men’s wages. 

It may, in general, be said that a fine class of women have 
been secured. In most cases they have received wages higher 
than any previously earned by women except in positions of 
much responsibility or those requiring special skill. The 
women are eager to remain with the railroads, as they have 
shown by their anxiety to retain their positions and share in 
all the privileges of the service. They appreciate the recog- 
nition given by the government to the labor of women, espe- 
cially the equality of wages assured to them. 


“No Accident Week” 


HE FOREGOING is to be the watchword for railroad 
7 employees throughout the Southern region, says B. L. 
Winchell, regional director, for the week beginning 
Sunday, January 19. During this period all officers and 
employees are urged to pledge themselves to try to prevent 
injury to their own persons or to their fellow employees. 
C. M. Anderson, regional supervisor of safety, has started 
this movement in emulation of a “no accident week,” which 
was carried out on the lines of the Central of Georgia 
during the first week in December and which proved highly 
successful. 

Every officer and employee is requested to make a pledge, 
in writing, to the effect that he is going to co-operate with 
the management and the general safety committee in making 
no accident week a success. 

The Central of Georgia pledge consisted, in substance, of 
a promise “that we shall be exceedingly careful during the 
first seven days in December and will do our utmost, not 
to get hurt, or be the cause of any other persons being hurt.” 
The total number of employees on that road is about 9,000, 
and, judging by past records, it might have been expected 
that, in a week, one or more employees would be killed and 
perhaps a score injured. In the week when the pledges 
were in force no person was killed, and the only injury was 
that of one man, in a shop, who in handling an adze cut 
his finger, and was off duty for one day. One trespasser 
was injured by being struck by a train at night; but the 
pledge had to do only with employees. 

Each day during the week messages were sent out an- 
nouncing that the record was clear up to the time of writing. 
Varied means were taken to keep up the interest of the men, 
in the effort to make a clear record. About 350 personal 
letters were written: by general officers to those in the lower 
grades; by subordinate officers to foremen and to individual 
employees, and by foremen to employees in various depart- 
ments whose influence was believed to be specially valuable. 


Walker D. Hines, Director General of Railroads 


Associated with McAdoo from Beginning of Government 
Control and in Sympathy With His Policies 


ALKER D. HInEs, assistant director general of rail- 
roads, and formerly chairman and general counsel of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, has been appointed 
director general of railroads, succeeding W. G. McAdoo. The 
appointment, which was cabled by President Wilson, was an- 
nounced by Mr. McAdoo at Los Angeles on January 11, and 
Mr. Hines entered upon the duties of his office immediately. 
The appointment was recommended to the President by Mr. 


McAdoo, and Mr. Hines announced that he intended to carry - 


out the McAdoo policies. He will receive the same salary, 
$25,000 a year, which he 
has received during the past 
year as assistant to Mr. Mc- 
Adoo, and which was fixed 
for the directors of the de- 
partmental divisions in the 
Railroad Administration. One 
of Mr. Hines’ first official 
acts was the appointment of 
W. T. Tyler, senior assistant 
director of the Division of 
Operation, as director of the 
Division of Operation, suc- 
ceeding Carl R. Gray. The 
position of assistant director 
general will not be filled for 
the present. 

In announcing Mr. Hines’ 
appointment Mr. McAdoo 
said: 

“Mr. Hines has been my 
assistant at Washington 
since the beginning of gov-’ 
ernment control and has a 
thorough knowledge of the 
organization and adminis- 
tration of the railroads under 
federal control as well as 





railroad duty was to run the railroads to win the war, but 
now that the war is won, the government’s railroad job is to 
render an adequate and convenient transportation service at 
reasonable cost. There can be no greater civic triumph in 
time of peace than the performance of a successful transpor- 
tation service for the 100,000,000 producers, consumers and 
travelers in this country. To participate in the achievement 
of this great object I invite all the railroad officers and em- 
ployees with whom I have had the great privilege of co- 
operating in their splendid war work. 

“T am a profound believer 
in the virtue of mutual un- 
derstanding. Most disputes 
come from the failure to un- 
derstand the other fellow’s 
legitimate needs and his legi- 
timate difficulties. I shall 
do my best to understand the 
points of view of all the in- 
terests affected by the con- 
duct of the railroads or 
charged with duties on the 
subject, and I shall also try, 
frankly and as clearly as I 
can, to get all those interests 
to understand the govern- 
ment’s needs and the govern- 
ment’s difficulties in con- 
ducting the railroad trans- 
portation service. I ask of 
all that they will meet me 
half way in this great work 
of trying to understand.” 

He also telegraphed to the 
regional directors to have 
placed on all bulletin boards 
the following statement to 
railroad officers and em- 
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perience admirably fit him 
for the great trust and re- 
sponsibility with which the 
President has honored him. Aside from his obvious quali- 
fications, Mr. Hines is in full sympathy with the policies 
which have guided the Railroad Administration and with 
the views of the President on the railroad question. I am 
sure that Mr. Hines will have the hearty support of the fine 
army of railroad officers and employees and I can ask noth- 
ing better for him than that they shall give him and the coun- 
try the same loyal and effective service they rendered during 
my term as director general.” 

Mr. Hines issued a statement to the public as follows: 

“From the first day of government control of the railroads 
I have been part of Mr. McAdoo’s administration and it 
will be my purpose as director general to carry forward the 
policies he has so ably put into effect—fidelity to the public 
interest, a square deal for labor, with not only an un- 
grudging but a sincere and cordial recognition of its partner- 
ship in the railroad enterprise, and fair treatment for the 
owners of railroad property and for those with whom the rail- 
roads have business dealings. 

“Until the signing of the armistice the government’s first 


statement to the public: 

“The President has ap- 
pointed me director general 
of railroads, effective at once. I wish my first official act as 
director general of railroads to be this statement to officers 
and employees: 

“Having been part of Mr. McAdoo’s organization from its 
first day, his policies are my policies and I intend to carry 
them out and to do so through the existing railroad organiza- 
tions of the Railroad Administration. 

“The responsibilities of the work cannot be exaggerated 
and there can be no success in it without your confidence 
and support. 

“I shall gain and justify your confidence by prompt and 
fair treatment, but until you get a chance to know me and 
judge me by my works, I want you to take me on faith and 
from the very first day help me to give the government the 
best possible service and the people the best possible trans- 
portation. You and I have been fellow workers in the hard 
war work of the past year, and I ask you to join me in giv- 
ing the public even in time of peace the valiant and faithful 
service that you gave so heartily in time of war.” 

Mr. Hines was born February 2, 1870, at Russellville, 
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Ky. He was graduated from Ogden College in 1888 with the 
degree of B.S. and from the University of Virginia in 1893 
with the degree of LL.B. He entered railway service in 
1893 as assistant attorney of the Louisville & Nashville, 
which position he held until 1897, when he was appointed 
assistant chief attorney. From 1900 to 1904 he was first 
vice-president of the same road and from 1904 to 1906 he 
was a member of the law firm of Humphrey, Hines & 
Humphrey at Louisville. In 1907 he became a member of 
the law firm of Cravath, Henderson & deGersdorff. In 
1906 he was appointed general counsel of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe and in 1908 became chairman of the 
executive committee of that road while continuing his pri- 
vate law practice, and he was later elected chairman of the 
board of directors of the same road. In connection with 
his law practice Mr. Hines represented numerous important 
clients in litigation before the Interstate Commerce’ Com- 
mission and the courts. ' 
Mr. Hines served as acting director general for several 
weeks during the spring while Mr. McAdoo was away from 
Washington, and he was left in charge at Washington when 
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Mr. McAdoo went to California last week. He is in sym- 
pathy with Mr. McAdoo’s ideas as to the disposition of the 
railroads and recently represented him in an address before 
the transportation conference called by the railroad com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of, the United States, 
urging a five-year extension of the period of federal control 
as the only practical alternative to a prompt return of the 
railroads to their owners. He feels very strongly that a 
continuance of the present plan of operation for a compara- 
tively short period, such as 21 months, would be attended 
with such disadvantages that unless the time is extended the 
government should relinquish the railroads at a very early 
date, and he expects to testify to this effect at the hearing 
before the Senate Committee. As there is little probability 
that Congress will approve the five-year extension, it is 
believed in Washington that Mr. Hines’ tenure of office will 
be short and that one of his principal duties will be to wind 
up the affairs of the Railroad Administration and arrange 
for the adjustment of the relations between the government 
and the railroad employees, unless some interim plan is 
worked out. 


Railroad Hearings Before Senate Committee 


Alfred P. Thom Begins Legal Argument Against Five-Year 
Extension of Federal Control 


HE HEARING before the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce on plans for the disposition of the rail- 
roads promises to become a protracted proceeding. 

‘The committee has thus far heard the views of former Direc- 
tor General McAdoo, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Association of Railway Executives and a group of wes- 
tern shippers, and expects still to hear from more railway 
executives, representatives of the security owners, the national 
shippers’ organization and the labor organization. It is 
understood that Congressional leaders base no hope of enact- 
ing any legislation on the subject at this session. 

While the testimony introduced thus far and its reception 
by members of the committee indicates a general desire to 
bring about an improvement in the methods of railway regu- 
lation and a return to private management rather than an 
extension of government control, there are many differences 
of opinion as to the details and a general opposition to a 
return of the roads until a permanent plan can be worked 
out. Aside from the testimony already presented, something 
has become known of the attitude of some of the interests 
what are still to be heard. 

S. Davies Warfield, president of the National Association 
of Railroad Security Owners, which has a definite plan for 
the return of the roads to their owners, has been working in 
co-operation with the executive committee of the National 
Industrial Traffic League, and has let it be known that both 
bodies are opposed to the ideas of federal incorporation and 
-a secretary of transportation proposed by the railroad execu- 
ttives, but desire the return of the roads as soon as remedial 
legislation can be enacted and are in favor of a greater de- 
gree of co-operation on the part of the railroads than has 
heretofore been permitted by law. The state commissions 
are opposed to federal incorporation or a secretary of trans- 
portation and desire to retain their authority over intrastate 
rates and service, but are in accord with the proposals of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a plan for co-operation 
between state and interstate commissions. The officers of 
the train service brotherhoods, who are to appear on January 
22, have not yet expressed themselves and the classes of em- 


ployees included in the American Federation of Labor are 
taking a referendum vote on the question of government 
ownership. 


Mr. Cuyler’s Testimony 


The plan proposed by the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives, as published in last week’s issue, was outlined by 
T. De Witt Cuyler, chairman of the association, on Janu- 
ary 9. Mr. Cuyler also put in the record a copy of a message 
which he had sent to Walker D. Hines, assistant director 
general of railroads, on December 21, regarding the state- 
ment made by Mr. McAdoo to Mr. Cuyler and a number 
of financial men, on December 9, as to the possibility of 
the early return of the railroads, or, in lieu thereof, of extend- 
ing the time of federal control for a period of five years. 
Mr. McAdoo’s position had been laid before the standing 
committee of the executives, who came to the conclusion that 
the period of 21 months should furnish ample time for the 
consideration and adoption of any plan that might be a 
wise one for the railroads and the country, and urged upon 
the director general the importance of time to consider plans 
for the future, and that any return of the roads might be 
deferred until this opportunity has been afforded. The 
message said that the executives were hopeful that a con- 
structive plan could be submitted cither to the present 
Congress or to the sixty-sixth Congress, and meanwhile 
urged upon the director general the great disaster that, in 
their judgment, would ensue to the owners of the roads, the 
security holders and the public at large if the roads should 
be returned before time has been given to fully consider the 
problem. 

Mr. Cuyler explained that the plan of the railroads was 
not a hard and fast plan and, therefore, was not in the form 
of a bill, but it represented the views of all the principal 
railroads, except the Southern Railway, which is not a 
member of the association, and also of the short line rail- 
roads, whose association has a representative on the com- 
mittee. It had been approved at a meeting of the railway 
executives at Philadelphia on January 5. 
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Senator Smith asked why the railroads preferred to place 
the executive and administrative powers in the hands of a 
secretary of transportation rather than the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Mr. Cuyler said this was because the 
commission was overburdened and because of the thought 
that a member of the cabinet would have the ear of the 
President and be in a position to represent to him the 
transportation conditions of the country. He also thought 
there would be less fear of political pressure upon a cabinet 
officer than upon a board. He had no criticism to make of 
the commission, but thought it could not act with sufficient 
promptness. ‘The railroads did not propose to abolish the 
state commissions; their assistance was desired, and it was 
felt they should act in an advisory way to the regional com- 
missions, but should have no power over rates, on the ground 
that rates are a matter of national concern. 
Cummins thought the railroad plan was very similar to that 
under which the railroads are now operated. Mr. Cuyler 
said that while Mr. McAdoo now has the power to do every- 
thing, the railroads propose to leave the matter of operation 
in the hands of the railroads and divide the powers of regula- 
tion between the secretary of transportation and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Chairman Smith said he was 
very much in favor of the regional commission plan, but 
somewhat skeptical regarding a cabinet officer who would 
be changed every four years, and other Senators expressed 
a feeling that he would be a politician. 

In reply to a question by Senator Townsend as to whether 
the railroads would maintain the present scale of wages, Mr. 
Cuyler said that he thought wages should be governed by 
the law of supply and demand, but he was not qualified 
to say whether the present wage scale is wisely and economic- 
ally adjusted. 

Mr. Cuyler thought that competition between railroads so 
that the railroad which gave the best service would get the 
business would have a greater effect in improving service 
than the enforcement of orders. He said he realized that 
this created the condition where some railroads might earn 
a high return while other roads could not earn enough, but 
that the best managed railroad ought to derive some reward 
for its efficiency. Senator Pomerene asked whether it was 
the impression of the railroads that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had not been liberal enough. When Mr. Cuyler 
replied in the affirmative, the Senator asked how he ex- 
plained the figures submitted by the commission showing 
a general increase in net income, dividends and surplus. 
Mr. Cuyler replied that the increase in earnings was not 
sufficient to provide for the enormous increase in capital 
requirements. 

The rate situation, he said, was the key, and he thought 
that there would soon have to be even another increase in 
rates if the present scale of wages and costs of materials is 
maintained. Otherwise, there would be a deficit in 1919, 
and if the government continued to operate the railroads 
he did not believe rates would ever be reduced. He admitted 
that he was biased because of his strong feeling that the 
end of the republic would come if the government ever 
owned the railroads. Asked about the possibilities of 
economies as the result of unification, he said that Mr. 
Kruttschnitt would present that subject more in detail, but 
that the possible economies were surprisingly small as com- 
pared with total expenses. 

Senator Underwood said that apparently all minds meet 
as to the necessity for regulating security issues, and he 
thought there would not be much objection to removing the 
prohibitions of the Sherman law and the anti-pooling law 
under proper regulation, but that if ihe rates are sufficient, 
that is all the railroads have the right to ask, and he sug- 
gested that it might be better to have the rates themselves 
initiated by the government under some sort of budget plan. 
Mr. Cuyler said he would not object to that if the railroads 
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were insured rates sufficient to meet the cost of operation and 
attract the necessary capital. Senator Cummins suggested 
that if the government is to practically guarantee a sufficient 
return on the capital it ought to get the capital at the lowest 
possible rate, as by issuing government bonds to pay for the 
railroads and leaving their operation in the hands of private 
corporations. Mr. Cuyler said he did not believe the Amer- 
ican people would invest enough money to buy the railroads 
and then refrain from operating them, and that it would 
be difficult to organize private companies to operate the 
railroads for a limited return. 

Mr. Cuyler declared that the railroads were never more 
efficient than in 1917 before they were taken over by the 
government, and that whatever collapse of vtransportation 
there was resulted from the fact that the laws would not 
allow the railroads to do what the government has done. 
Under the same laws, he said, the government would have 
broken down worse than the railroads did, and he thought 
the railroads might have done better than the government 
has done if they had been allowed to do the same thing. 

Mr. Cuyler took exceptions to Mr. McAdoo’s statement 
that the railroad companies have not co-operated with the 
government in the matter of capital expenditures. He said 
that practically the only exception was in the matter of: the 
allocation of standard cars and locomotives. The govern- 
ment gave a huge car order without consulting the railroads, 
and then asked them to take and pay for cars and engines 
entirely unsuited to many railroads. For instance, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad was asked to take 1,000 55-ton coal 
cars, when its standard cars were 70 tons. The railroad 
would be handicapped for 20 years, he said, by uneconomical 
cars. Many of the railroads had placed orders for cars 
before the government order was placed, and now the war is 
over, only 14 per cent of the standard cars have been 
delivered, and most of the railroads have idle cars. Senator 
Townsend asked whether the standard car is economical. 

“We don’t think so,” replied Mr. Cuyler, 

“T understand that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
doesn’t think so, either,” said Senator Townsend. 

Senator Smith asked if the railroads had considered the 
effect of a return of their property to private management 
in advance of remedial legislation. 

“They have considered it very seriously,” said Mr. Cuyler, 
“and fear that the effect would’ be very disastrous. The 
roads owe vast sums to the government, payable on demand, 
although it is not expected that the government would attempt 
to exercise its right. The government has taken over many 
of the securities of the roads as collateral; in the case of 
the New Haven, every dollar’s worth of securities it owns. 
Railroads have received very little of their contract com- 
pensation yet from the government, and many of them need 
the money.” 


Commissioner Clark Recalled 


Commissioner Clark of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was recalled for further questioning on January 10, and 
some time was spent on the question as to whether the com- 
mission has delayed the decision of important cases. Com- 
missioner Clark thought that criticism on this score was 
unjust, except possibly as regards the five per cent rate case, 
in which the commission covered a very wide range and spent 
a great deal of time. He said he had frequently read in the 
morning papers complaints by railroad executives of the 
delays by the commission and later in the day had listened to 
arguments of railroad counsel asking for further time to pre- 
sent their case. He referred to the director general’s Order 
No. 28 as an example of the fact that when rates are changed 
in a hurry a great many revisions and corrections are re- 
quired. He said the commission had been overburdened 
and had asked for additional members and the power to 
organize into divisions, particularly because of the valua- 
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tion work. Since the plan has been in effect conditions have 
been so abnormal that its effect has uot been demonstrated. 
If the commission were charged with the duty of supervising 
capital issues a new division would probably be required. 
Mr. Clark said he had never favored the plan of regional 
commissions, which he thought would necessitate a some- 
what formidable multiplication of machinery and records, 
besides defeating to some extent the purpose of securing 
uniformity. Also, he said, many important rate cases affect 
such a wide territory that they cannot be localized. He 
said there was not much conflict between the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the state commissions, and he 
thought a very satisfactory plan of co-operation could be 
worked out if provided for by law. 

In reply to a question by Senator Townsend, Commis- 
sioner Clark disagreed with Mr. McAdoo as to the stand- 
ardization of equipment. He thought a greater degree of 
standardization than has existed was greatly to be desired, 
but that complete standardization would be very undesirable 
because locomotives suited to one railroad were not suited 
to others on account of differences in grades, bridges, etc. 
Box cars might well be standardized to a considerable ex- 
tent. Asked whether government operation was essential 
to continue the heavier loading of cars, Mr. Clark said 
that in his judgment the heavier loading was largely due to 
the co-operation of shippers in their desire to help out the 
situation as well as the necessity created by the shortage of 
cars and also to the fact that heavier loading was required 
in the case of many commodities by the War Industries 
Board and the Food Administration, but that there has been 
a progressive tendency toward heavier loading for a long 
time, and that if it is the government’s policy to favor heavy 
loading in the interest of economy all that is necessary is to 
let the railroads increase the minimum carload weights. 

In connection with the discussion of the earnings and 
expenses under federal control, Senator Cummins asked 
Commissioner Clark if he had any information as to the 
amount of claims against the railroads pending and unpaid 
on November 1, the date of the latest available statistics on 
expenses. He said it had been reported to him many times 
that the Railroad Administration had pursued the policy of 
refusing to recognize or pay claims, or at least of making 
it difficult to reach any conclusion, and that if the claims 
had been paid the operating expenses would have shown a 
still greater increase. Mr. Clark said the commission had 
no information as to the amount but would undertake to 
get it. 

Asked whether he considered the completion of the valua- 
tron essential before a railroad policy is determined, Com- 
missioner Clark said he was not very sanguine as to when 
the work would be completed because of the possibility of 
protracted litigation in connection with the protests of the 
carriers. 

Senator Lewis, a government ownership advocate, created 
some amusement by asking Commissioner Clark to what 
extent the opposition of the commissioners to an extension 
of government control had been influenced by the probability 
that such a plan would do away with the need for the com- 
mission. 

“Such a consideration never entered into our delibera- 
tions,” replied Commissioner Clark, adding that rate-making 
would probably need some regulation, no matter who made 
the rates. Senators Poindexter and Cummins replied to 
Senator Lewis’ insinuation by expressing the opinion that 
the work of the commission would not be decreased even if 
government operation were continued. 


Shippers Want Powers of Director General Abridged 


Without proposing any plan for the permanent settlement 
of the railroad question, Clifford Thorne, C. D. Chamber- 
lin and F. B. Dow, representing a number of shippers’ 
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associations, filed a statement with the committee on Janu- 
ary 11, urging an amendment of the federal control law to 
eliminate some of the arbitrary powers possessed by the 
Railroad Administration by restoring the suspended powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, striking out the 
clause which states that the orders of the President may 
supersede the common law and the statutes of the state and 
federal governments, and by inserting a provision requir- 
ing the director general to pay final judgments rendered 
against common carriers. The statement expressed the belief 
that it is not possible for Congress to determine the ultimate 
disposition of the railroads during the present session, but 
that Congress should immediately restore the full jurisdic- 
tion and powers of the courts and commissions over the 
common carriers. The statement continued in part as 
follows : 

“During the war there may have been some necessity for 
the alleged subordination of the Supreme Court, state 
courts, Congress, state legislatures, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to the will of the one man who happens 
to be director general of railroads; but that emergency has 
now passed. 

“We do not concede that such a subordination of the 
judicial and legislative’ branches to one man occupying an 
administrative or executive position is constitutional or was 
intended by Congress, and yet the fact remains that the 
director general has so interpreted the law in actual practice, 
and he is now proposing to do'so in the future. Test cases 
are being carried to the Supreme Court, that will finally 
determine the validity of such orders, but that will consume 
many months. In the meantime we carnestly implore Con- 
gress to clarify the situation by making just a few changes 
in the phraseology of the railroad control law. 

“During the past year we have not had ‘government 
operation of railroads’; it might be described more accu- 
rately as a taste of ‘railroad operation of the government.’ 
We do not say this with the slightest spirit of hostility or 
ill-will. We simply state a fact. It is correct to say that 
the railroads have not had their wishes as to some phases of 
the contracts or the purchase of railway supplies, etc. But 
as to operation Mr. McAdoo has delegated practically the 
whole problem to a staff composed almost entirely of rail- 
road men. Numerous sub-committees have been created in 
different cities all over the country to hear complaints from 
shippers about service or rates and to make recommendations 
to the Washington staff as to what should be done. Without 
one exception to our knowledge the majority of these com- 
mittees are railroad men. 

“The administration has rendered many orders that have 
been of great value. This has been especially true as to 
rates that would develop new business and as to orders that 
affect the movement of certain commodities in certain portions 
of the country. The administration has been prompt to 
make a large number of rate revisions that restored the rate 
relationships existing prior to June 25. On the other hand, 
many orders have been issued that are arbitrary and unjust, 
without granting any opportunity whatever to those con- 
cerned to have a hearing before a disinterested tribunal be- 
fore the order became effective. 

“At the present moment the Railroad Administration has 
under consideration several sweeping, revolutionary changes 
in rates that are serving as a constant menace to industry, 
and that will disturb existing rate relationships upon which 
business has been built up during the past generation. 

“General Order No. 57, dated November 26, 1918, directs 
that claims for loss of bulk grain will be recognized only 
where there is evidence of negligence on the part of the car- 
rier. This is in direct conflict with the common law, as 
established in the decisions of the courts of last resort in 
both state and Nation. 

“General Order No. 18 attempts to prescribe the venue 
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or jurisdiction of the courts, both state and federal. In 
effect it repeals a part of an act of Congress, one of the 
provisions in the well-known Carmack Amendment to the 
interstate commerce act. This is true whenever the claim- 
ant does not reside within the jurisdiction of the court 
where the shipment originated. Some municipal and dis- 
trict courts have held this attempt of an administrator tri- 
bunal to repeal an act of Congress and to limit the jurisdic- 
tion of our courts, is invalid But Judge Trieber of St. Louis, 
of the federal bench, has recently susiained the order. 

“The Railroad Administration is now considering the 
advisability of initiating an entirely new set of class scale 
rates based solely on distance, which shall supplant existing 
class scales throughout three-fourths of the United States, 
disturbing, in a wholesale manner, rate relationships upon 
which business has been established. Commenting upon 
this, Chairman Daniels of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has written to the director general a letter in which 
he states: “The substitution of distance as a basis for the 
class rate scales in these territories would generally and 
materially alter the long-established relationship of rates 
to and from competing places.’ When business has been 
so greatly disturbed and the future is so problematical, this 
is a most unfortunate time to hold over American industry 
threats of further revolutionary changes of this nature. 

“The administration has to a large extent eliminated 
the tracing of cars by shippers as before the war, even 
though the shipper owns the car. 

“The administration has recently proposed an increase in 
the charges for intra-plant switching ranging from 30 to 
300 per cent in amount. All this is in addition to the 25 
per cent ordered last June. 

“Many other advances and changes of a similar character 
are under consideration. The administration has recently 
announced the policy of granting hearings. That is a step 
in the right direction; but it is utterly insufficient. If John 
Smith wants a thousand dollars that belongs to me, I want 
a hearing before some other person than John Smith, before 
he gets the thousand. During the next few months it is 
probably more important, ten times over, than at any time 
in the past, that the shippers of the country shall have an 
opportunity to be heard before a disinterested tribunal prior 
to the time when changes in rates, rules and regulations shall 
become effective. 

“The essential purpose sought to be accomplished in plac- 
ing the railroads under federal control was to secure ade- 
quate transportation under war conditions through unified 
operation, thus securing an elimination of conflicting oper- 
ating regulations, to which the carriers were subject at the 
time. It is no doubt true that a continued improvement of 
service can be secured through a further development of 
the operating plans which have been commenced under fed- 
eral control. Nothing we suggest here is intended to mili- 
tate against that effort. What we seek to accomplish is 
merely such a change in the statute as will restore the full 
effectiveness of the act to regulate commerce and. the com- 
mon law between the shippers and the railroads, under nor- 
mal conditions, now that the great war emergency has 
passed.” 


Commissioner Woolley Wants Mileage Rates 


Commissioner Woolley appeared before the committee on 
January 13 to elaborate his previous statement as to why 
federal control of the railroads should be continued. He 
presented a prepared statement, consisting largely of quota- 
tions from opinions of the commission, to support his opin- 
ion that the present freight rate structure of the United 
States is “unscientific, illogical and laden with preferences” 
and that a sufficient time under normal conditions must be 
granted for testing a plan calculated to do exact justice to 
the whole people rather than to the shipper and the carrier 
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as classes of the people. He declared that the freight rate 
is not simply an academic question to be settled with the 
consent of shipper and carrier, but that it goes to the heart 
of our social and economic problems, that our commercial 
development has been dictated by the railroads, and that 
the effect has been taxation of small towns and rural com- 
munities without representation. He declared that only 
the consumer is interested primarily in the reasonableness of 
a rate, that the shipper’s chief interest is in maintaining the 
proper relationship of his rates to those of his competitors, 
and that the carrier’s interest under private ownership is in 
collecting all that the traffic will bear. After citing numer- 
ous instances of the evils which he considers result from the 
present rate system, particularly along the lines of the de- 
velopment of the larger cities and the powerful shippers to 
the detriment of the smaller communities and shippers, he 
urged that Congress direct the commission to make the 
necessary investigation and inaugurate a plan of rates based 
on a terminal charge based on cost at both the point of 
origin and the point of destination, plus a uniform line haul 
charge based on actual short line mileage. 

This, he said, would soon produce a wholesome agitation 
and competition among inland as well as seaboard cities for - 
the reduction of terminal costs. Mr. Woolley also filed as 
exhibits a table of market quotations of railroad stocks at 
the time of the beginning of the European War, our en- 
trance into the war, the principal congestion on the eastern 
railroads in the fall of 1917, President Wilson’s recent ad- 
dress to Congress and Mr. McAdoo’s proposal of the five- 
year plan. This, he said, was for the purpose of showing 
the difficulty that would be experienced in financing the 
railroads if they are returned to private operation. He also 
filed a list of the railroads under federal control amounting 
to 194,026 miles of road owned and 240,719 miles of road 
operated, with outstanding capital stock amounting to 
$6,713,790,760 and bonds amounting to $8,833,409,980. 

Senator Cummins on cross-examination led the witness 
through a technical discussion of rate-making problems 
which brought out clearly numerous difficulties in the way 
of establishing a uniform mileage scale of rates, most of 
which Commissioner Woolley met by suggesting that various 
factors which now cause discriminations in rates “would 
have to be taken into consideration.” Mr. Woolley said 
that he had agreed with Mr. McAdoo regarding the plan for 
putting into effect scales of standard mileage rates on class 
traffic, which he said was a step in the direction of his own 
plan, but that the Interstate Commerce Commission shortly 
before the signing of the armistice had decided that condi- 
tions were too abnormal to make it an opportune time to 
enter upon the investigation of such a plan which the di- 
rector general had proposed. Therefore, Mr. Woolley sug- 
gested that Congress ought to initiate such a_ policy. 
Senator Cummins pointed out that the plan of mileage rates 
would completely revolutionize the business of the country, 
and asked the witness if he realized how it would increase 
many rates for long distance traffic which are now made to 
meet competition on the same commodities which may be 
shipped to market over much shorter distances. He cited 
as an example the rates on butter from western points to the 
east as compared with the rates from New England. Com- 
missioner Woolley said he would have the rates looked up. 

Senator Smith asked if the rates over lines in sparsely 
settled territories would not have to be higher than those 
over lines with dense traffic because of the difference in cost. 
Commissioner Woolley got around this by suggesting that 
the terminal costs would be less in the more sparsely settled 
territory and that such conditions would have to be given 
consideration, but he thought the difference in cost for the 
straight line haul would be so slight that the mileage rates 
could be made about equal in all parts of the country. At 
any rate he thought if the government controlled the rail- 
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roads conditions could be equalized better than under opera- 
tion by competing lines. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Woolley’s testimony Senator 
Cummins suggested that Director General Hines be called 
to testify because of Mr. Woolley’s statement that the Rail- 
road Administration proposed to put into effect a mileage sys- 
tem of freight rates. Chairman Smith stated that it had 
been arranged that Mr. Hines would appear later. 


Mr. Thom Opposes Five-Year Plan 


Alfred P. Thoni, counsel for the Association of Railway 
Executives, began his argument before the committee on 
January 14, opposing the plan of a five-year extension of 
federal control. He first took occasion to reply to Mr. 
McAdoo’s suggestion that there had been a lack of co-opera- 
tion on the part of the railroad corporations, saying that if 
there has been any such lack excepi as to the matter of 
allocating the standard equipment, the executives had not 
been aware of it. 

“T doubt,” he said, “if there has ever been a more stu- 
pendous event in the history of commercial affairs than the 
taking over by the government of some fifteen or twenty 
billion dollars’ worth of property from their owners to be 
operated by the government. And yet the record of these 
executives from April 11, 1917, when they were summoned 
to Washington by the government to co-ordinate the rail- 
roads into one harmonious system, has been one of patience, 
obedience and co-operation. You have seen no complaints 
and no agitation originating from these executives in the 
public press, and you at the Capitol have had no approach 
in any effort to throw one iota of difficulty in the way of 
successful management by the Railroad Administration. It 
is the universal consensus of opinion that, except as they 
were prevented by the obstacles of existing law, these execu- 
tives did all that was humanly possible. During the whole 
time of the government’s operation of the railroads there has 
been the same spirit of not pushing to the front any selfish 
purpose. We think, in no captious spirit, that we owe it 
to the interests we represent and to the public to express our 
objection to the proposal to extend the government’s control 
for five years during a time of peace. 

“Little has been said about the great danger to the com- 
panies from government control. The government has taken 
not merely our physical property. It is using the credit of 
these railroads. As a war purpose to accomplish the na- 
tional ends during the period of great peril, we accepted 
that as necessary. We challenge the proposal that for five 
additional years it is necessary for the government to keep 
not only our property, but also absolute control of our credit; 
that it shall tell us what debts we must create, what we 
are to buy and what we are to pay, and that instead of our 
credit being subject to the control of the owners of the 
properties, that it be taken away and exercised entirely by 
government officials.” 

Mr. Thom then quoted from section 6 of the federal con- 
‘trol law which appropriated the $500,000,000 revolving 
fund with which to pay for cars, locomotives, terminals, etc., 
and which also provided that the President might call on 
any carrier to make any expenditures he might designate for 
war purposes or in the public interest. 

“This enormous power,” Mr. Thom said, “cannot be 
over-stated. It may be wisely and considerately exercised 
or it may be exercised harshly and ruinously. That depends 
on the sense of fairness and right of the man who exercises 


the power. We don’t know who he will be. We have had . 


one man for a year and now another has been appointed. 
We have no knowledge of the personality who may exercise 
this power in future. We do know that the tendency would 
be to use the credit of the carriers and to spare the credit 
of the government. The very moment the revolving fund 
becomes a disappearing quantity and the real financial prob- 
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lem presents itself to the Railroad Administration, that very 
moment there will be a temptation to use the credit of the 
carriers for the relief of the government credit. 

“‘We have been charged with having some human nature,” 
Mr. Thom said, “but I have not observed that there is any 
less human nature in the love of power than in the love of 
property. The human nature is not all on one side.” 

Mr. Thom then produced one of the recent monthly re- 
ports of the Division of Capital Expenditures, saying that 
there has been created as capital charge against the railroads 
by the Railroad Administration a total of $1,254,000,000, 
of which $477,000,000 had been expended to November 1. 
He said he did not mean to say that this should not have 
been done, but that it has involved the purchase of equip- 
ment and the making of additions and betterments at war 
prices which will at once become a disappearing asset. 

“We are confronted,” he said, “with the possibility that 
when we come back into possession of these properties two- 
thirds of that cost put upon us at the present basis of high 
prices will have disappeared. Now it is proposed not only 
to do that in time of war, but to repeat it in time of peace 
for five years.” . 

Referring to the matter of equipment, Mr. Thom said that 
under the law cars and locomotives may be ordered and 
paid for either by the government from the revolving fund 
or on the credit of the carriers. The Senate committee in its 
report to Congress last spring on the proposed federal con- 
trol act had stated that the purpose of the revolving fund 
was to enable the purchase of engines and cars and terminals 
to become the property of the government to be used wherever 
they were needed and that their disposition would have to 
be settled by post-war legislation and that such expenditures 
as for extensions to army camps, etc., should become the 
property of the various carriers. The Senate bill had con- 
fined the power to purchase equipment and terminals to the 
government account, but the House bill had added the power 
to make such purchases on the credit of the carriers, yet the 
House committee in its report had also stated that section 6 
contemplated the direct ownership by the United States of 
equipment and perhaps of terminals, but not of tracks to 
camps, shipyards, etc. In spite of these statements, Mr. 
Thom said, it has been the policy of the administration to 
buy engines and cars and to make improvements at the ex- 
pense and on the credit of the carriers and that this is the 
one point on which there has been a lack of co-operation. 

“We have contended,” he said, “that it was the purpose 
of Congress that the revolving fund should be used to pay, 
at least in part, for these cars, costing three times their nor- 
mal value, or $3,000 instead of $1,000 each, and these loco- 
motives, costing $80,000 and worth $29,000 to $30,000. If 
we are required to pay, our indebtedness will have been in- 
creased by these amounts, and without active antagonism: we 
have insisted that the fair interpretation of the law was that 
the government should bear part of this excess cost of equip- 
ment which has been bought and allocated to the carriers 
without consulting them. Some of the railroads thought 
that they were oversupplied with equipment and ought not 
to be saddled with any part of this expense. Was not that 
a fair attitude to present and insist upon? Other carriers 
insisted that the kind of equipment ordered by the Railroad 


Administration was not needed and not usable for their _ 


purposes because it did not conform to their standards and 
could not be economically operated for their character of 
traffic.” 

Senator Cummins asked whether there had been any in- 
dication since the war was ended of a continuation of the 
same policy. Mr. Thom replied that he thought the ad- 
ministration had recognized the difference between war and 
peace conditions in putting these expenditures on the rail- 
roads. Senator Smith asked if the railroads had not con- 
templated similar expenditures for equipment. Mr. Thom 
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said the railroads had contemplated an extensive program 
of additions and betterments without having reached any 
definite figure and that the Railroads’ War Board was of 
the opinion that 100,000 freight cars should be purchased 
but that it had not gone so far as to say which railroads 
should pay for them. It had assumed that they would go to 
the railroads whose equipment was most deficient. 

Senator Cummins also asked if the railroads could not 
claim a loss on the equipment on the ground that it repre- 
sented war conditions, but, Mr. Thom said, the law pro- 
vided that such expenditures could be ordered when required 
for war purposes or in the public interest and that the con- 
tracts offered to the railroads contained a provision that no 
loss could be claimed on the ground that the cost was greater 
than it would have been under other market conditions and 
that the actual cost should be taken as fair and reasonable. 
If the law should be amended to provide for a five-year 
extension, he said, there is no reason why the government 
could not continue to order the railroads to make whatever 
expenditures it saw fit and he thought that this attitude on 
the part of the government was not illogical even if it was 
a harsh thing to do and was not intended by the Congress- 
ional committees. He said if Congress said it was the duty 
of the railroads to purchase this equipment and pay for the 
additions and betterments, then the government might natur- 
ally take the position that the whole burden of the price 
should fall on the carriers. He would not say that the amount 
of the purchases or improvements was excessive, but that 
there is a latitude of business judgment as to when such 
things should be undertaken and the railroads could not 
contemplate without alarm a continuance of such a power 
for five years. He said he had not been critical of the Rail- 
road Administration and had recognized the great ability 
shown in conducting the affairs of the railroads dur- 
ing the war but he did not believe it was necessary in time 
of peace to continue such enormous and possibly destructive 
powers. 

After the armistice was signed, Mr. Thom said, the ex- 
ecutives had brought to the attention of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration the desirability of cancelling as many orders 
and contracts as possible. He had discussed the matter with 
Judge Lovett and expressed the opinion that no more of the 
expenditures should be continued than were absolutely neces- 
sary. He said that Judge Lovett was receptive to this view 
and he thought the Railroad Administration had done every- 
thing possible to reduce the charge against the corporations 
but he did not know to what extent. 

Senator Smith asked whether the equipment ordered was 
needed now. To which Mr. Thom replied that no one knows 
‘whether a period of idle cars is to be expected or how the 
needs for equipment will be affected by the diversion of 
traffic from one road to another. Senator Smith asked whether 
if the railroads are forced to assume the cost of these’ ex- 
penditures it will not be reflected in the rate structure. 

“We don’t know,” replied Mr. Thom. “That is for an- 
other government body to determine, but we do know that 
every. increase in rates antagonizes the shipping public and 
we can hardly look with unconcern on a policy that makes 
necessary additional increases in rates.” 

Senator Smith asked if the railroads had not given the 
administration a budget of needed expenditures which was 
the basis of the authorizations. Mr. Thom said they had but 
that they had not understood at that time that the government 
was going to depart from the policy of meeting many of the 
expenditures itself. | He repeated that he was not complaining 
of any abuse of the power in the past but was pointing to its 
existence which it is proposed to continue under a director 
general whose personality is not known and under a director 
of capital expenditures not yet appointed. He said Judge 
‘Lovett had agreed with the railroads that after the armistice 
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and that there should be as few committals against the com- 
panies as possible. 

‘Why did the railroads agree to waive any claim for loss 
on account of high prices?” asked Senator Cummins. 

‘“‘What other course was open to us?” replied Mr. Thom. 
“We had to accept the contract offered us or go to the court 
of claims and we wouldn’t reach a conclusion as to all of 
the 175 roads in a lifetime. Our position was not a strong 
one; the three-year average operating income was only a 
maximum and while we secured some concessions we had to 
accept many provisions in the contract which we didn’t ap- 
prove.” 

“Has not the position of the railroads been better than if 
the government had not taken them over?” asked Senator 
Underwood. 

“IT have always believed it was a wise thing for the 
President to take them over,” replied Mr. Thom, “but I 
am against the extension of the same powers in time of 
peace.” 

Mr. Thom pointed out that one of the great elements of 
value to a carrier is its good will and that in five years this 
element, with its accompaniment of earning capacity, would 
be dislocated and destroyed. The organization of the rail- 
roads would largely be destroyed, also, he said, and he re- 
ferred to a statement made by Julius Kruttschnitt before 
the committee last year that he would rather have his rail- 
road returned without rails and with its organization intact 
than with rails and without organization. It would be 
impossible, he said, for the government to return at the end 
of the five-year period the same thing it took over and the 
debt to the government might be so great that the only way 
to pay it would be to let the government take over the prop- 
erty in liquidation. Mr Thom also raised a question as to 
the constitutional power of the government to retain control 
of the railroads during times of peace on the basis of an an- 
nual rental fixed without relation to the value of the property. 
Congress could only exercise such a power under the com- 
merce clause of the constitution, he said, and it cannot take 
over the property for the purposes of an experiment as to 
what kind of a regulation it intends to adopt at the end of 
the period. 

As illustrating the danger of a too early return of the 
railroads, Mr. Thom cited the greatly increased operating 
ratio during the past year, resulting largely from the in- 
creased Wages, and in spite of the increased rates established 
by the director general, and asked what reliance the railroads 
could have on the continuance of the increased rates. It 
had been strongly argued, he said, and has been decided by 
one state court that rates fixed by state laws would automati- 
cally go into effect on the termination of federal control. As 
to the interstate rates, he was not certain. Commissioner 
Clark, who was present, stated, however, that while the rates 
had been filed in the name of the United States Railroad 
Administration and W. G. McAdoo, director general, none 
of the rates were in conflict with any outstanding orders 
of the commission which could be invoked and that it was 
the definite view of the commission that if the railroads 
should be returned to private management the rates on file 
for roads now under federal control are the only ones on 
which the carriers could transact business and would con- 
tinue in effect until changed in the regular course of pro- 
cedure. Mr. Thom also said that to return the railroads 
to their owners without a period for readjustment and an op- 
portunity for the enactment of permanent railroad legisla- 
tion would create such difficult conditions that private man- 
agement would be discredited and would be “so unjust as 
almost to be criminal” and he could not believe the admin- 
istration would do such a thing, but, while he urged that 
the railroads should be retained under federal control until 
Congress has had an opportunity to legislate, he declared, 
in reply to a question by Senator Smith, that the railroad 
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companies would prefer an immediate return of the roads 
to a five-year extension of the present plan. 

Mr. Thom continued his argument Thursday, discussing 
the need for improvements in railway regulation such as pro- 
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posed in the railroad plan by the resolution adopted by the 
committee in executive session Wednesday. It was decided 
to limit the various interests to appear before the committee 
to two spokesmen except in special circumstances. 


The American Railroad Association 


Reorganization of the American Railway Association 
Taking in Several Auxiliary Associations 


HE DIRECTOR GENERAL of railroads on January 10, 
T 1919, issued Circular 70 stating that during the 

period of federal control, and in order to provide a 
responsible channel through which ihe director general may 
obtain recommendations for the advancement of railroad 
practice, the American Railway Association has revised its 
articles of organization and by-laws and will change its name 
to the American Railroad Association. 

The scope of the association has been enlarged and will 
cover the former activities of the: American Railway Asso- 
ciation; American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association; 
Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents; Asso- 
ciation of ‘Transportation & Car Accounting Officers 
Freight Claim Association; Master Car Builders’ Associa- 
tion; Railway Signal Association; and Railway Storekeep- 
ers’ Association. 

The new organization will consist of five sections, viz.: 
Section 1—Operating; Section 2—Enyineering; Section 3— 
Mechanical; Section 4—Traffic, and Sectione5—Transporta- 
tion. 

Railroads under federal control are members of the asso- 
ciation, and are directed to be represented and participate 
in the activities of each section through their proper officers. 

The articles of organization and the by-laws of the newly 
organized American Railroad Association are as follows: 


The name of this organization is the “American Railroad Asso- 
ciation.” 

Its object is the discussion and recommendation of methods for 
the scientific and economical construction, maintenance and op- 
eration of American railroads. «s,s . 

Its action shall be recommendatory and not be binding upon 
any member. During the period of federal control of the rail- 
roads recommendations requiring authoritative action shall be 
submitted to the director generaJ, If approved by the director 
general, such recommendations will be either promulgated to the 
railroads by him, or by his direction, through the American Rail- 
road Association. 

Its membership consists of carriers which operate American 
steam railroads, but no carrier operating less than one hundred 
miles of road, including trackage rights, or which operates pri- 
marily as a plant facility shall be eligible for membership. Each 
carrier shall be entitled to exercise the right of one membership 
for each one thousand miles of road, or fraction thereof, oper- 
ated by it, including trackage rights. The executive committee 
shall in all cases determine the qualifications for membership 
under these articles. The executive committee may admit to the 
association as associate members carriers which, in the judgment 
of the executive committee, are not eligible for membership. 

Each membership is entitled to one vote, which vote shall be 
cast only by an official of the member voting. Associates shall 
not be entitled to vote, but otherwise shall have the same stand- 
ing as members. 

A carrier not under federal control may terminate its mem- 
bership by formal withdrawal after the payment of assessments 
due; or, if a carrier not under federal control shall fail to pay 
its dues and assessments for two consecutive years its member- 
ship may be terminated by the executive committee. 

Its officers consist of a president, a first vice-president, a second 
vice-president, a general secretary and treasurer. The president 








and the vice--presidents must be officers of members of the asso- 
ciation. The term of each of these officers is two years. During 
the period of federal control of railroads, representatives of the 
United States Railroad Administration will be eligible to serve 
as officers or members of committees of the association. A 
vacancy in any of the offices shall be filled by vote of the exec- 
utive committee for the unexpired term. The committees for 
conducting the work of the association as an organization shall 
consist of an executive committee of-nine elected members, in- 
cluding the president and the vice-presidents and three repre- 
sentatives named by the director general, in addition to the 
regional directors, a committee on nominations of five members 
and an advisory council consisting of the chairman and vice- 
chairman of each section. 

It is the duty of the president to preside at all meetings of the 
association and to exercise a general supervision over the affairs 
uf the association. He shall be ex-officio a member of all commit- 
tees. In his absence the first vice-president, and in the absence 
of both, the second vice-president shall perform the duties of 
the president. 

It is the duty of the general secretary to keep'a full and com- 
plete record of the proceedings of each regular and special ses- 
sion, to notify members of the date and location of, and to pro- 
vide printed copies of the proceedings of each session, and of 
each meeting of the several sections, to issue all circulars and to 
compile information for the use of the association and of the 
various sections thereof. He shall act as secretary of the exec- 
utive committee, the committee on nominations and the advisory 
council. He shall either act as secretary of the sections and of 
the several committees thereof, or in connection with the chair- 
man and vice-chairman of any section he may appoint a secre- 
tary thereof, and shall see that the minutes of the sessions of 
the sections and of the several committees are properly kept, and 
from time to time shall attend their sessions. He shall be the 
custodian of the library and of all records of the association, 
and under the direction of the president and executive commit- 
tee shall authorize all disbursements on account thereof. He 
shall select an assistant general secretary and such other assist- 
ants as the business of the association may require, subject to the 
approval of the executive committee and shall perform such other 
duties as the association or the by-laws may prescribe. 

The treasurer shall receive, disburse and account for all moneys 
received or expended, and shall deposit the funds of the associa- 
tion in such banks or places of deposit as may be approved by 
the executive committee. He shall make a semi-annual report 
of the finances in detail to the executive committee, for presenta- 
tion to the association. He may, with the consent of the exec- 
utive committee, select an assistant treasurer to act in his ab- 
sence. During the period of federal control the director general 
will provide for the auditing of the accounts of the association. 

These articles may not be amended except by a four-fifths vote 
of the members of the association present, and then only after 


‘such amendment has been proposed at one regular session for 


consideration at the next regular session. 


By-Laws 


1. A regular session of the association will be held on the third 
Wednesday of November of each year at such place as the exec- 
utive committee may determine. Special sessions shall be called 
by the President at the request of the executive committee, or 
on the written request of ten members. The executive commit- 
tee may change the date of a regular session when in its judg- 
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ment the best interests of the association will be thereby con- 
served. 

2. In addition to the executive committee, the committee on 
nominations and the advisory council, the organization includes 
the following sections: 

Secrion I—Operating, 
Section 1]—Engineering. 
Section 1I]I—Mechanical. 
Section 1V—Traffic. 
Section V—Transportation. 

Members may be represented in each section by their officers 
in charge of matters coming within the scope of the section. 

Each section shall be presided over by a chairman and vice- 
chairman who shall be elected alternately every second year by 
the representatives of the members of the association in the sec- 
tion. 

Each section shall arrange for the selection of a “general com- 
mittee” to harmonize and co-ordinate the work of such section 
and for the proper transmission of recommendations of the sec- 
tion and such other committees as may be necessary to facilitate 
the handling of the matters with which the section is charged, 
subject to the approval of the executive committee. Any com- 
mittee of any section may appoint such sub-committees as it may 
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association on alternate years as candidates for the committee on 
nominations. The names so offered shall be reported in accord- 
ance with the provisions of by-law 12. 

It shali make report at each regular session of the action it 
has taken and recommendations it may have to suggest on mat- 
ters of importance to the association. 

During the period of federal control it shall submit semi-an- 
nually to the director general a budget of the estimated expenses 
for conducting the affairs of the association during the succeed- 
ing period, with recommendation as to the methods to be em- 
ployed to provide the necessary funds. Assessments may be levied 
only against railroads under federal control when approved by 
the director general. 

Whenever the committee on nominations shall cease to have 
a quorum in its membership, the executive committee may make 
such appointments as may be necessary to fill the vacancies. 

5. It is the duty of the committee on nominations to present 
at the regular session the names of nine persons as candidates for 
the executive committee. 

6. It is the duty of section I—operating, to examine into and 
report upon questions affecting operating practices, train rules, 
rules for the operation of interlocking and block signals, rules for 
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Organization of the American Railroad Association 


find desirable for the advancement of its work, subject to the 
approval of the “general committee.” 

The time and place of holding sessions of sections, the method 
of selecting committees and the members thereof, and of con- 
ducting its business shall be decided upon by the representatives 
of the members in each section, subject to the approval of the 
executive committee. 

Any section may, with the approval of the executive committee, 
permit others than representatives of members to become affili- 
ated members of such section and to serve and vote in commit- 
tees. Qualifications for affiliated membership shall be fixed by 
each section. 

3. Three members of the executive committee will be elected 
at each regular session, to serve for three years. Three mem- 
bers and two members of the committee on nominations will be 
elected at alternate sessions, each to serve for two years. 

4. It is the duty of the executive committee to exercise gen- 
eral supervision over the affairs of the association; decide upon 
applications for membership and act as an advisory committee 
to the president. 

It shall select every two years, a president, a first vice-president 
and a second vice-president from among its members. It shall 
‘select a general secretary and a treasurer. It shall offer the names 
-of nine persons and of six persons at the regular sessions of the 


detouring of trains, protection of grade crossings, practices af- 
fected by standard time, and details relative to the advancement 
of the efficiency of the telegraph and telephone departments of 
the railroad service. 

7. It shall be the duty of section I]—engineering, to take ac- 
tion toward the advancement of knowledge pertaining to the sei- 
entific and economic location, construction and maintenance of 
railroads. 

8. It shal! be the duty of section I[I—mechanical, to take action 
toward the advancement of knowledge concerning the principles 
of construction, maintenance and service of the rolling stock of 
railroads. 

9.. It shall be the duty of section IV—traffic, to consider and 
report upon questions affecting the relations of the operations of 
railroads and the public. 

10. It shail be the duty of section V—transportation, to con- 
sider and report upon questions affecting the efficient utilization 
and interchange of equipment, the handling of railroad business 
mail and kindred subjects. 

11. Any committee, except the executive committee and nom- 
inating committee, may, with the approval of the association on 
the recommendation of the executive committee, increase the 
committee by appointing a chairman, who need not be an officer 
of a railroad which is a member of the association. 
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12. Reports of standing committees and sections, except that 
of the executive committee, shall be formulated at least thirty 
days prior to the date of the session at which they will be con- 
sidered by the association and copies forwarded to the members 
by the general secretary with the call for the meeting. 

13. The chairman and vice-chairman of each section shall con- 
stitute the advisory council, which may be called upon by the 
president or the executive committee for consultation concern- 
ing the affairs of the association. 

14. A person who becomes a member of a committee shall con- 
tinue to perform the duties thereof so long as he is an official 
of a member of the association, whether the original member or 
another. A vacancy in a committee caused by resignation or dis- 
ability shall be filled by the vote of its remaining members except 
as provided in by-law 4. ; 


When a member of a committee shall be absent consecutively 
from three regularly called meetings of the committee his mem- 
bership ceases ipso facto, and the committee shall act as in the 
case of a vacancy from any other cause. 

15. Any officer of a member will be admitted to the sessions, 
and may join in the discussions or serve on the committees of 
the association. 

16. Thirty members shall constitute a quorum for transaction 
of business, but a less number may adjourn from time to time. 

17. Each membership will pay an annual fee of $10, and such 
other sums as may be assessed by the executive committee for 
conducting the affairs of the association. Each associate shall 


pay annual dues of $20, but will not be subject to assessments. 


Annual dues shall be payable on April 1. Assessments when 
made will be based upon the number of miles of road operated, 
leased or controlled hy each member at the time the assessment 
shall be payable or on such other basis as may be decided upon 
from time to time by the executive committee. 

18. A member will not be entitled to vote if in arrears to the 
association, 

19. Each member has the privilege of voting for any three 
candidates for membership on the executive committee, and for 
any two (or three) candidates for membership on the committee 
on nominations. The three persons receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes cast for membership on the executive committee and 
the two (or three) persons receiving the highest number of votes 
cast for membership on the committee on nominations, shall be 
declared elected. All such votes will be by ballot on forms pre- 
pared by the committee on nominations. A member may cast a 
ballot for any member of the association for membership on any 
committee, 

20. A vote in the regular sessions of the association may be 
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taken viva voce, by rising, by roll-call or by ballot, in any of 
which only members shall participate. 

Letter ballots may be ordered to be taken in such manner and 
under such conditions as the executive committee may from time 
to time direct. 

21. In all ballots for members of committees at meetings of 
the association, the following form of voting shall be adhered to: 

An envelope shall be provided on which there shall be a blank 
space for the name of the member, the name of the official voting 
and the number of votes which he casts. In these envelopes the 
ballots shall be placed by those voting them, and they shall then 
be presented to the general tellers. 

When a ballot is to be taken, the president will announce the 
names of all required tellers. Three general tellers shall have 
charge of receiving and recording the ballots cast. When all 
ballots have been cast these tellers will announce that the polls 
are closed. They shall then deliver the ballots marked “For 

committee” to two tellers for each committee to be 
voted for, and these tellers shall count and announce the vote 
for members of committees. In ballots taken at the sessions for 
any other than election purposes, the same form shall be adhered 
to as nearly as may be practical for the purpose. 

When a ballot for membership in committees shall be an- 
nounced as having eventuated in a tie vote, or be otherwise un- 
decided, upon such announcement the final result shall be deter- 
mined by the members present. 

22. At all regular sessions of the association the regular order, 
unless otherwise directed by a majority of the members present, 
shall be as follows: 

1, Announcement of members present. ; 

2. Approval of minutes of previous meeting. 
3. Reports of committees. 

4. Unfinished business. 

5. Miscellaneous business. 

The election for members of committees, etc., shall be held 
immediately before the noon recess of the first day’s meeting of 
the session, and be reported to the association after the recess. 

23. The several officers of the association and members of 
committees shall serve for the periods designated in these articles 
or until their successors are elected and qualified. Any officer 
may resign by giving notice t» the association through its presi- 
dent; any member of a committee may resign by giving notice 
to its chairman. 

24. The proceedings of this association are governed by 
“Robert’s Rules of Order,” except as otherwise herein provided. 

25. These by-laws may not be amended except by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present, and then only after such amendment 
has been proposed at one regular session for consideration at the 
next regular session. 
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Men of the Railway Naval Battery, in Marines Uniform, on Board the New York 
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The Railroad Situation in Great Britain 


Roads Made Remarkable War Record But Great Difficulties 
In Way of Return to Owners 


By Samuel O. Dunn 
Editor of the Railway Age. 


HE RAILWAY sysTEMS of Great Britain and of the 
= United States are the two most important systems in 
the world which have been built and developed, and 
which are still owned, entirely by private capital. The ques- 
tion what relations each of these railway systems shall in 
future bear to the state is now under discussion. The ques- 
tion as it affects the British railways has, since the war 
ended, been a subject of official consideration. A select 
committee on transport was created some months ago to re- 
port to Parliament on “what steps, if any, it is desirable to 
take to develop and improve the internal facilities for trans- 
port within the United Kingdom; to secure effective super- 
vision and co-ordination, and to insure that developments 
and improvements shall be adequate and suitable to meet the 
national requirements.” This committee made its second re- 
port on November 14. The committee was not composed of 
railway experts, and its recommendations are extremely in- 
definite; but in one respect, at least, the report is definite. 
This is, in giving high praise to the British railways for the 
way they have done their work during the war. 

“The success that has attended the operation of the rail- 
ways throughout the war, which has been superior to that 
witnessed in any of the other belligerent countries,” says the 
report, “affords conclusive proof both of the adequacy of the 
arrangements which had been made in advance and of the 
capacity of those who have been concerned with their execu- 
tion. There has been little dislocation, notwithstanding that, 
in addition to a very large government traffic, the volume of 
civilian traffic, both of passengers and goods, has been heav- 
ier than in pre-war days; that large numbers of the staffs 
have been inexperienced and that considerable demands have 
been made upon the railways for rolling stock and materials 
of all kinds for use with the armies abroad.” 

Nobody who is familiar with the facts will be disposed 
to question that the British railways deserve all the praise 
that the select committee bestows upon them. They have 
handled the situation extremely well. There is no doubt in 
my mind that, as the committee says, their success “has been 
superior to that witnessed in any other of the belligerent 
countries,” not excepting the United States. Furthermore, 
the managers of the British railways assert—and I have 
found no one who disputes the assertion—that the railways 
have handled their work at least as well, if not better, than 
any other branch of the government. 

The success of the British railways during the war must 
be credited almost entirely to private initiative, resourceful- 
ness and ability; because, while the railways have been under 
government control from the beginning of the war, the actual 
operation has remained, as before, entirely in the hands of 
the owners and the managers and officers selected by them. 
As the select committee says in its report, “The war has con- 
siderably modified the position and methods of working of 
the railway companies though the changes in their organiza- 
tion and practice have been less than is generally supposed. 
The desire has been to get the work done with as little dis- 
turbance of the existing machinery as possible. As a result, 
the individual organizations of the railway companies have 
remained intact, and the boards of directors have continued 
to be responsible for their affairs. The changes which have 
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Lonpvon, England, December 20, 1918. 
been introduced and the high efficiency which has been wit- 
nessed in the handling of the traffic by the railways during 
the war have been due far more to a patriotic determination 
on the part of all concerned to do their utmost to assist the 
country in a time of national emergency, regardless of corpo- 
rate or personal interests, than to direct imposition by the 
government of its will upon the railway companies.” 

It is well known that when the United States entered the 
war its railways, under the direction of the Railroads’ War 
Board, which was created by their own managers, made a 
voluntary effort to carry out a policy of co-ordinated working 
which would keep the roads out of the hands of the govern- 
ment and at the same time afford to the government and the 
public the maximum amount of useful service at the mini- 
mum practicable expense. Late in the year 1917 the govern- 
ment, deeming that the results secured under this voluntary 
system were not sufficient, set the Railroads’ War Board and 
the railway companies aside and adopted a policy of govern- 
ment operation, with a government director general in charge. 
The director general kept most of the managers and officers 
in the service, but he adopted a policy of drastic unification 
of the organizations of operation and even of the physical 
properties. Why have the British railways succeeded in get- 
ting better results, on the whole, under the policy that has 
been followed in this country, than our railways have suc- 
ceeded in getting under the policy—or, rather, the policies, 
for there have been two policies—that have been followed in 
the United States? It is not difficult to answer that question. 

The war came very much more suddenly and unexpectedly 
to Great Britain than it did to the United States. I hap- 
pened to be in this country in July, 1914, and sailed for the 
United States about the middle of that month. When I sailed 
there was not the slightest expectation—unless in the very 
highest official quarters—that Great Britain was going to be 
involved in war; but within three weeks the war had come, 
and, among other developments, the British railways had 
been taken under government control and were being operated 
pretty much as they have been since. The principal reason 
why this change in the position of the railways could be and 
was made so quickly is indicated in a single sentence in the 
select committee’s report. ‘The government was not, and is 
not today, organized to carry on the administration of rail- 
way systems by means of the direct control of a government 
department. It had, instead, long prior to the war, estab- 
lished an organization to cope with just such a situation as 
subsequently arose, under which, while the supreme control 
of the system would be taken over by the state, the technical 
management would remain in the hands of the administra- 
tors who were responsible for its working in time’ of peace.” 

The legislation under which government control was 
adopted in Great Britain was passed in 1871, immediately 
after the Franco-Prussian war had demonstrated to Europe 
the important part railways must play in modern war. Ex- 


haustive study had been made for years by government offi- 
cials and railway officers jointly as to just how matters 
should be handled on the railways in case of war. As a re- 
sult of this study, when-war did come, every railway general 
manager had in his possession instructions as to just what he 
should do when the government should take control and mo- 
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bilization should begin; and it was largely owing to the char- 
acter of these orders and the celerity and efficiency with 
which they were carried out, that Britain was able within a 
few days to land an army in France and take an important 
part in the conflict in its earliest stages. 

The war had been going on in Europe two and a half 


years before the United States entered it. For many anxious 
months our government and people had known that we might 
be drawn into it. The warning voices of many experts—in- 
cluding that of the Railway Age—were raised repeatedly 
in calling attention to the fact that if we became involved our 
railways would have an important part to play, and that they 
were, financially, physically and in point of organization, 
unprepared for it. Our government paid no attention to these 
warnings. The first step actually taken to get our railways 
ready was when their chief executives met in Washington in 
April, 1917, four days after war was actually declared, and 
created the Railroads’ War Board. This meeting was held 
on the suggestion of the Council of National Defense. That 
was all the government had to do with it. 

Effective as it has been, the organization of the British 
railways for the war is, and always has been, very simple. 
The select committee, in its report, briefly describes it as 
follows: ‘The management of the railways taken over has 
been entrusted to a Railway Executive Committee, com- 
posed in the first instance of nine, and subsequently of 
twelve, general managers who were invited by the government 
to serve upon it. The president of the Board of Trade is ex 
officio chairman of the committee, but the work of the chair 
is in practice carried out by the acting chairman, who is one 
of the general managers serving upon the committee. During 
the war unification of management of the railways has thus 
been in operation, but it has not been accompanied by unifi- 
cation of the assets of the railway companies concerned.” 

The president of the Board of Trade, who is a govern- 
ment officer and a member of the cabinet, is Sir Albert Stan- 
ley. He is in private life head of the company which oper- 
ates the London underground railway system, and received 
his early railway training in America. The acting chairman 
is Sir Herbert A. Walker, general manager of the London & 
Southwestern Railway. Each member of the committee has 
continued to perform his usual duties on his own railway, 
which correspond roughly to the duties performed by the 
president of an American railway under private management. 

There was a similarity between the war organization of 
the British railways and that under which the railways of 
the United States worked when the Railroads’ War Board 
was at their head. But there were some points of difference 
which were far more important than the points of resem- 
blance. First, the British government from the start guaran- 
teed to each company practically the same net return it earned 
in 1913, and the executive committee did not have to consider 
the financial effects of any thing it did upon any individual 
railway, or upon the railways as a whole. The United States 
government, while our railways were operating under the 
Railroads’ War Board, did not guarantee the companies any 
return whatever. Second, the British Railway Executive- 
Committee was not subject to any legislative re- 
strictions regarding competition or any other matter, 
but exercised all the power of the government in 
pooling facilities and traffic, in reducing train service, 
in saying what traffic could be moved, and in what order 
of priority, and so on. On the other hand, under the Rail- 
roads’ War Board, the railways of the United States were left 
subject by our government to all the old legislative prohibi- 
tions against trusts and pooling; were loaded down with traf- 
fic priority and preference orders issued independently by in- 
numerable government departments and agents; and had no 
authority to refuse to handle freight as shippers routed it, or 
to refuse to take non-essential traffic which they could not 
handle. 
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Two other points, it is important to recall, are that the 
British railways had not been subjected for years to such a 
system of regulation as that which had made it impossible 
for the railways of the United States to keep their facilities 
reasonably adequate to the demands of business, and that 
they never experienced such terribly severe weather as that 
with which American railways had to contend during the last 
two months the Railroads’ War Board was in charge and 
during January, 1918, the first month of government control. 

In spite of the fact that they received little co-operation 
and no legal or financial support from the government, 
American railways under the Railroads’ War Board for sev- 
eral months made a splendid record of increased efficiency in 
operation. They did not succeed, as the British railroads 
did, in handling the business without congestion and almost 
without delays; but they did succeed in handling a vastly 
increased business, both passenger and freight. When the 
government took them over it had the choice of adopting 
practically the same policy Great Britain had followed with 
such’ conspicuous success, or of entering upon an extensive 
programme of reorganization. It took the latter alternative. 
In order to accomplish complete unification of both the or- 
ganizations and physical facilities, in which he strongly be- 
lieved, Director General McAdoo put the railway companies, 
their directors, chairmen and presidents off the right-of-way, 
established a large overhead organization in Washington and 
placed federal managers in place of the presidents. Now the 
complete reorganization of the railways of Great Britain 
would be a much smaller and less difficult matter than the 
complete reorganization of the railways of the United States. 

The British railways have less than 25,000 miles of line and 
60,000 miles of track, while ours have over 250,000 miles of 
line and over 350,000 miles of track. Their railways repre- 
sent an investment of $5,000,000,000, while ours represent 
an investment of $18,000,000,000. British railways earned 
before the war about $600,000,000 a year, while ours earned 
over five times as much. Their railways employ about 700,- 
000 persons, ours about 2,000,000. Theirs operate within a 
small area, ours within a vast area. Nevertheless, the British 
did not consider it expedient to attempt a complete reorgani- 
zation of the railways. 

The results of Mr. McAdoo’s efforts to reorganize and 
operate the railways of the United States on an 
entirely new basis will be for some time a subject of 
animated discussion; but certain indisputable facts will 
stand out in this discussion. These will be, that under the 
Railroads’ War Board there was a very large increase in the 
amount of traffic handled on United States railways; that 
under the British system there has been a very large increase 
in the traffic handled; that under government operation in 
the United States there has been but a small increase in the 
amount of business handled; and that, disregarding the fac- 
tor of advances in wages, the increases of operating expenses 
under government operation in the United States have been 
relatively much greater than they were under the Railroads’ 
War Board, or than they have been on the British railways 
under the Railway Executive Committee. Just what the Rail- 
roads’ War Board would finally have been able to accomplish 
if the government of the United States had, after the British 
system guaranteed the net returns of our railway companies, 
left the Railroads’ War Board in charge of their operation— 
without all the disruption of the organizations which govern- 
ment operation has involved—and used the power of govern- 
ment to help the railway managements instead of to break 
them down, is largely conjectural; but, after studying operat- 
ing methods and results both in the United States and Great 
Britain, there is no doubt in my mind that it was a capital 
mistake to attempt, as Mr. McAdoo did, completely to reor- 
ganize our railways in the midst of a great emergency; nor 
any doubt that we shall be engaged in dearly paying for his 
mistake long after the war’s end. 





January 17, 1919 


While the British railways have not gone through any such 
revolution as ours have during the last year they emerge from 
the war in an unsatisfactory and precarious condition. No- 
body knows just what their earnings from all their traffic 
during the war at their regular passenger and freight rates 
would have been, since no account is kept of traffic handled 
for the government. Their expenses, are known, however, 
and they have increased greatly. An accompanying table 
gives the expenses (in pounds) of eleven leading railway 
companies, doing about 90 per cent of the total business of 
the country, for the last two years before the war—1913 and 
1914—and for the years 1915, 1916 and 1917. 
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ployees demand that ‘all advances given as war increases 
be converted into permanent increases.” It is estimated that 
if this should be done the change to a basis of eight hours’ 
work a day and 48 hours’ work a week would add about 
£25,000,000, or approximately $125,000,000, a year to the 
wages now being paid. ‘This would make the total wages 
paid annually about $635,000,000, as compared with $235,- 
000,000 before the war. The increase in wages since the war 
began would be $140,000,000 a year more than the total net 
earnings of the companies were before the war. 

Even with the 50 per cent advance in passenger rates which 
has been in effect for two years the expenses of the railways, 























TABLE I—OPERATING EXFENSES OF BRITISH RAILWAYS, 1913-17, INCLUSIVE Per- 

centage 

1914 1915 1916 1917 increase 

i a” a A i Recaalisacaiig pai a 1917 

Increzse Increase [Increase Increase Ircrease over 

1913 over 1913 over 1914 ever 1915 over 1916 over1913 ‘1913 

Great Central ....... £3.947,203 £4,267,965 £320,762 £4,400,283 £132,318 £4,980,442 £580,159 £5.728,170 £747,728 £1,780,967 45.1 
Great Eastern ...... 4.082,732 4,614,322 531,590 4,816,766 202,444 5,120,799 304,033 5,807,918 687,119 1,725,186 42.1 
Great Northern ..... 4,523,476 4,772,798 249,322 5,131,087 358,22¢° 5,596,539 465.452 6,047,501 459.962 1,524,025 33.7 
Great Western ...... 9.858.258 10,606,062 748,704 11,144,451 537,489 11,823,490 679,039 13,210.438 1,386,948 3,352,180 34.0 

Lancashire & York- 

eS SAE Se re Seer 4,220,902 4,694,696 463,794 4,952,473 257,777 5,907.410 954,937 6,626,880 719,470 2,395,978 56.6 
London & North West ; 

ee Ee ES are ae ae 10,543,745 11,745,141 1,201,396. 12,502,374 757,233 13,655,959 1,153.585 15,587,384 1,931,425 5,043,639 47.8 
London & South West 

WE, ee Sikes ared'a-e 5 3,476,379 4,080,475 604,096 4,449,624 369.149 4,941,500 491,876 5,620,504 679,004 2,144,125 61.7 
London, Brighton & 

South Coast ....... 2,174,196 2,471,039 29€.843 2,693,048 222,009 2,913,531 220,483 3.206.548 293,017 1,032,352 47.5 
eae ee 9,416,981 10,188,550 771,569 10,441,179 252,629 11.196,243 755.064 12,514.685 1,318,442 3 097,704 32.9 
North Eastern ...... 7,220,784 8,008,277 787,493 8,234,718 226,441 8.916.228 681,510 10,000,244 1,084,016 2,779,460 38.5 
South Eastern & 

CIN s5c5.60.c00s 3,057,948 3,406,378 348,430 3,565,946 159,568 3,713,473 147,527 4,047,145 333,672 989,197 32.4 
Total for 11 companies £62,532,604 £68.856,603 £6,323,999 £72,331,949 £3,475,346 £78,765,614 £6,432,665 £88,397,417 £9,631,803 £25,864,813 41.4 


Total fer England and 
Lt ee ae 


67,965,211 
Total for Scotland... 


8,001,344 


Say £28,000,000 








- It will be seen that on the average the expenses of these 
companies were £28,000,000, or 41.4 per cent, more in 1917 
than in 1913. Nor does this tell the whole story. The “war 
bonuses” granted to railway employees are not included in 
these figures, and they were reported in May, 1917, to be 
running at the rate of £47,000,000 a year—roughly, $235,- 
000,000. New agreements made in September raise the “war 
wages” to £55,000,000 a year—roughly, $275,000,000. It 
seems safe to estimate that, including the war wages, the cost 
of operating the railways of Great Britain is now $400,000,- 
000 a year more than it was in 1913. But in 1913 their net 
earnings were but $260,000,000. Passenger rates have been 
advanced 50 per cent during the war, but freight rates have 
not been touched. 

Even the foregoing does not indicate adequately the prob- 
lem presented. It would appear that a further enormous ad- 
dition is to be made soon to the cost of labor on British rail- 
ways. In August, 1917, a strike was threatened by locomo- 
tive engineers and firemen. It was prevented by a promise 
from Sir Albert Stanley, the president of the Board of Trade, 
that within one month after the cessation of hostilities he would 
entertain a request from the employees for a shorter working 
day, and that the request would be given “immediate and 
sympathetic consideration” by the government. The em- 
ployees were not slow to present their request after the sign- 
ing of the armistice, and on December 6 a statement was 
issued by the government to the effect that: “(1) The prin- 
ciple of an eight-hour day for all members of the wages staff 
has been conceded, and is to come into operation February 1. 
(2) All existing conditions of service to remain unaltered 
pending the decision of a committee to be set up as soon as 
possible to review wages and other working conditions of 
service of railway men in Great Britain.” 

What is meant by the “principle of an eight-hour day” is 
not explained, but the programme of the National Union of 
Railwaymen is very definite on this point. It demands “that 
eight hours constitute a working day and 48 hours a working 
week.” It will be noted that a committee is to be appointed 
to investigate all wages and working conditions. The em- 


in the absence of an advance of freight rates, would undoubt- 
edly be equal to, and would probably exceed, their total earn- 
ings from a commercial business equal to that which they 
had before the war. Whether all the so-called “war wages” 
will be left in effect, as demanded by the employees, has yet 
to be determined, but the general impression is that this is 
substantially what will be done. In that case it is easy to see 
that for the railways to be turned back to their owners with- 
out large advances in freight rates would mean instant ruin 
for all the companies. 

It is felt that some remedy must be found for this situa- 
tion; that this remedy must be one that will reduce expenses, 
and the words “standardization” and “unification” have been 
imported from the United States to accomplish the desired 
result. I have included a recent report on railway standard- 
ization in an earlier letter. The select committee on trans- 
port discusses “unification” in its report, and I quote from it 
at considerable length: 

“Evidence has been given by members of the Railway 
Executive Committee to the effect that if a policy of unifica- 
tion of management, combined with a pooling of assets of 
the railway companies, were adopted it should be possible to 
give the public better service and facilities at less cost to the 
railway system. 

“From a purely technical point of view, it appears, there- 
fore, to be desirable that there should be a unification of 
ownership, not merely unification of management, of the 
main railway systems, because, while unification of manage- 
ment would undoubtedly be a great improvement upon pre- 
war conditions, and would assist materially to secure more 
efficient organization and management, it would not, without 
unification of ownership, permit of the use of the assets of the 
combined system to the best advantage nor allow of the pro- 
vision of new and costly equipment without constantly giving 
rise. to undesirable financial negotiations and _- difficulties. 
Whether the state or one large joint-stock concern owned the 
railways would be immaterial from this point of view; the 
essential conditions are that there should be single ownership 
and single management. 
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“The position of railway shareholders when the present 
arrangements with the government terminate, under which 
their pre-war earnings on the basis of the year 1913 are as- 
sured to them, will obviously be one of great uncertainty. 
Dividends on the old scale, assuming that wages remain at a 
level comparable with that now existing, and the volume of 
traffic returns to its pre-war dimensions, cannot be earned un- 
less either rates are raised considerably or large economies 
are effected in working. The former course, notwithstanding 
that the raising of rates might be fully justified in the cir- 
cumstances, would certainly be bitterly opposed and be detri- 
mental to the general interests of the community. Large 
economies, on the other hand, can only be brought about by 
means of greatly improved methods of administration, and 
the introduction of labor-saving appliances on a considerable 
scale. So long as the railway companies remain as separate 
corporations it will be difficult to apply either method of se- 
curing economies to the fullest possible extent. 

“There are also other circumstances which will make it 
difficult from the point of view of shareholders to return to 
the pre-war situation. War conditions of working, and the 
complete elimination of competition in the public interest, 
have in many cases revolutionized old-established practices 
and habits. Traffic has been encouraged to follow unaccus- 
tomed routes, the clienteles of individual companies have 
been disturbed, their ideas have been changed and the re- 
spective good wills of the various companies have conse- 
quently been altered. Difficulties such as these seem to re- 
quire solution by some process of continued unification. 

“The above considerations lead to the conclusion that the 
main railway systems of the United Kingdom should be 
brought under a unified ownership and managed as one sys- 
tem if the question of the improvement and development of 
the internal transport facilities is to be considered from the 
standpoint of efficiency and economy, and with due regard 
to the interests of the proprietors, the railway staffs and the 
general community. * * * 

“Your committee at this stage of its inquiry is unable to 
make recommendations as to the manner in which. the rail- 
way system can be organized most advantageously from the 
point of view of the general interests of the community, or to 
advise as to the status and management of other transport 
agencies. Its conclusions upon the second of these questions 
must necessarily depend upon the view that may be taken as 
to the future position of the railways to which, as will be evi- 
dent from what has been said previously, all other transport 
agencies must be looked upon as ancillary. 

“Tt is, however, in a position to state the following pre- 
liminary conclusions which, though to some extent negative 
in character, may nevertheless be of assistance to Parliament 
upon which the responsibility of arriving at a decision must 
ultimately rest. 

“Your committee considers:— 

“(1) That the organization of the transport agencies of 
the country—and particularly of the railways—cannot be 
allowed to return to its pre-war position. 

“(2) That the temporary arrangements for the control of 
railways and canals during the war would not be satisfactory 
as a permanent settlement. 

“(3) That unification of the railway system is desirable 
under suitable safeguards, whether the ownership be in pub- 
lic or private hands. 

“Any one of the following courses would be consistent 
with the conclusions stated in the preceding paragraph, but 
without further evidence your committee is not in a position 
to recommend which of these methods should be adopted 
in the first instance: 

“(1) Further amalgamations of railway companies as a 
step towards unification. 

“(2) Unification accompanied by private ownership and 
commercial management. 
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“(3): Unification by means of nationalization followed 
by: ; 
“(a) Establishment of a Government department to 

manage the railways. 

“(b) Constitution of a board of management not di- 
rectly represented in Parliament. 

“(c) Leasing of the system to one or more com- 
mercial companies.” 

It will be noted that the committee very carefully refrains 
from committing itself on the question whether the unifica- 
tion of ownership and management it favors should be ac- 
complished by the government or by private capital. Fur- 
thermore, it gives no details as to how mere -unification, 
whether under government or private ownership and man- 
agement, is to be so accomplished as to effect such large 
economies as would be required in order to maintain both 
existing wages and existing freight rates. There is no doubt 
in my mind that by making the changes in their physical 
properties and operating methods necessary to enable them 
to handle freight traffic in larger carloads and trainloads 
and without transferring it at connections, the British rail- 
ways could make large economies; but nobody but a complete 
ignoramus about railway economics could believe that, with 
all the standardizing and unifying they could possibly do 
they could effect economies great enough to enable them to 


‘make both ends meet, while charging existing freight rates 


and paying existing and prospective wages. 

Some of the most competent students of railway matters 
in the country are opposed to the complete amalgamation 
of all the railways. They would prefer to see them divided 
into about ten systems, each having approximately 2,500 
miles, each occupying a region by itself, and coming into 
competition with other roads only at terminals, and a few 
intermediate points, each having its own management, and 


_ all under some central control which would prevent excess of 


competition, and bring about a large measure of uniformity 
of physical construction and operating methods. Under this 
system, either the government or private companies might 
own the various railways, but if the state owned them, they 
would be leased to private companies for operation. The 
British belief in the value of private initiative, enterprise, 
ambition and emulation, is by no means dead; and I find 
that most business men and students of industrial and eco- 
nomic questions regard with dread the possibility of the 
government becoming the owner-and actual manager of the 
railways. 

On the other hand, organized labor, which is much more 
Socialistic here than in the United States, seems to favor 
government ownership, not only of the railways, but also of 
coal mines, steamships, land and many other things. 

What the outcome with respect to the railways will be is 
conjectural. The prime minister, Mr. Lloyd-George, has 
said in one of his public addresses since the war closed, that 
the railways must in future be operated under the “inspira- 
tion and control of the state.’ That might mean almost 
anything. The Labor party is the only one which has defi- 
nitely committed itself, and it favors government ownership. 

Winston Churchill, Minister of Munitions in the Coalition 
government, in one of his electioneering speeches in the recent 
political campaign, said in reply to a question that the gov- 
ernment had decided on the “nationalization” of the railways 
—which is the term ordinarily used in Great Britain for gov- 
ernment purchase. There is already in existence a Royal 
Commission on Railways (in addition to the Select Commit- 
tee on Transport), which was created in October, 1913, and 
which held some hearings before the war. There was an im- 
pression that the hearings of this commission would be 
resumed, and that a report from it would be awaited, but Mr. 
Churchill said he did not think the matter would be delayed 
until the Royal Commission had “wandered over the country 
making inquiries.” He added that “railways in private 
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hands must be used for immediate direct profits, but it might 
pay the state to run railways at a loss to develop industries 
and agriculture.” 

It has been assumed that Mr. Churchill voiced the views of 
the Coalition government; and, as is well known, the Coali- 
tion government, in the recent elections, won an overwhelm- 
ing majority in the House of Commons. 

The crux of the problem is presented by the fact that the 
railways cannot be returned to their owners without either 
a reduction of wages, an advance of rates, or a continuance 
of the government guarantees. I have no doubt that were it 
not for this, they would be returned to private management. 
Probably the final outcome will be one of those compro- 
mises for which the British government and people are 
famous, and which will.result, as one of my Englieh friends 
predicts, in a policy under which “Government Control’ will 
be painted on one side of the cars, and “Private Commercial 
Management” on the other. That out-and-out government 
ownership and management will be adopted I do not be- 
lieve, and at the same time I am sure there will be no return 
to the old system of highly competitive management. 

One thing may be stated with the utmost certainty, and this 
is, that up to the present time the government has got no far- 
ther with its plan for solving the railway problem than to the 
conclusion that it probably will be necessary to adopt nation- 
alization. How nationalization will be adopted—whether by 
actual purchase or by perpetual guarantees to the companies; 
and how the roads shall be managed if they are nationalized; 
whether as a single unit or several units, whether by the gov- 
ernment itself or by a company or companies under lease— 
these are things which are entirely unsettled in the mind of 

_the government itself. Furthermore, it is by no means cer- 
tain that if the government introduces a bill to provide for 
nationalization it will be found easy to get it adopted. 

Important as the question of nationalization is, it was not 
much discussed in the political campaign, and, as already 
indicated, there is a strong undercurrent of sentiment against 
it which is sure to make itself felt in Parliament. 

The operation of the British railways in this war has been 
one of the finest demonstrations ever afforded of the superi- 
-ority of private over state management in a time of emerg- 
ency. Likewise, the experience of the railways of the United 
States during the last year has exploded most of the old argu- 
ments that government management would be more efficient, 
economical and considerate of the public than private man- 
agement. With experience in both countries confronting 
them, the advocates of government management will find it 
very hard to make out a plausible case for govern- 
ment management in time of war emergency, and much 
harder to make a case for it in accordance with the 
economic considerations which should be given the most 
weight in time of peace. It is true that under government 
control in both countries there have been enormous advances 
in wages, but government operation in the United States has 
utterly failed to realize the large economies which some pre- 
dicted it would produce, and on the other hand has resulted 
in a vast increase of expenses only partly due to advances 
in wages, which has made necessary larger increases in rates, 
both passenger and freight rates, than the railway companies 
ever dreamed of asking for. If Great Britain adopts gov- 
ernment ownership it will not be because either reason or 
experience has convinced the British people that it is de. 
sirable, but because they have a feeling that advances in 
freight rates sufficient to offset the increases of expenses 
would be impracticable under private ownership, and that 
it would be both immoral and illegal to return the railways 
to their owners in a bankrupt condition. If government 
ownership is adopted without an advance of freight rates 
the public will immediately be confronted, even if the ad- 
‘vance of 50 per cent in passenger fares is not rescinded, with 
a deficit of not less than $300,000,000 a year. Roughly 
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speaking, this would be equivalent to a deficit of $1,500,000,- 
000 on the railways of the United States. My estimate of a 
deficit of $300,000,000 on the British railways is based upon 
the available official facts regarding traffic, earnings, wages, 
etc., both pre-war and during the war, and takes no account 
of the enormous capacity of government management for in- 
creasing expenses. If government operation in Great Britain 
should increase expenses other than wages as much in pro- 
portion as government operation did in the United States in 
1918, or as it did on the Western Railway of France from 
1908 onward, the deficit of the British roads under govern- 
ment ownership would soon be at least $500,000,000 a year. 

Personally, as a result of my study of the results of gov- 
ernment operation almost throughout the world I have no 
doubt whatever that this would be the outcome. The British 
government has owned and operated the telegraph system 
of the country for many years; and it has always operated 
it at a heavy loss. If the railways incur a deficit it will 
have to be paid by the British taxpayers, and the amount of 
the deficit they will have to pay undoubtedly will be larger 
than the cost to the public of such an advance in freight rates 
as would be necessary to enable the railways to operate under 
private management at a profit. 

Just how and why the necessity of paying the increased 
expenses of the railways in increased taxes will impose a 
smaller burden upon British commerce and industry than 
would the necessity of paying them in increased freight rates 
I am willing to leave to be elucidated by the brilliant Mr. 
Churchill. I have met him and heard him speak, and am 
sure he can come as near clearing up the mystery as any- 
body. Meantime I wish, in conclusion, to emphasize the fact 
which is patent to anybody who has visited this country while 
the subject has been under consideration, that if the British 
adopt government ownership it will not be because their 
economists, statesmen and business men believe in it on prin- 
ciple, but because they and the people generally have got into 
a way of thinking that an impasse has been reached which 
makes a continuance of private ownership almost impossible. 
It is) a remarkable fact that government ownership of rail- 
ways never has been adopted in any country as a result of a 
full of reasoned consideration and discussion of the ques- 
tion by the general public. Fortunately for the United States, 
no conditions exist in our country which any reasonable per- 
son can regard as making a return to private management 
impossible, or even impracticable, unless statesmanship has 
become extinct in America. 
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New Locomotive Stoker Tested Out on Erie 


Mechanical Distribution of Coal; Maintains Light Fire and 
Reduces Cinder and Stand-by Losses 


MECHANICAL STOKER, in which the entire distribution 
A of the coal in the locomotive firebox is effected by 
steam jets, has been developed by the Elvin Mechanical 
Stoker Company, New York. One of these stokers has been 
in road service on the Erie for the past three months with 
results which have demonstrated the feasibility of the method 
of distribution employed and which indicate an economy in 
the use of coal equal to, if not exceeding that obtainable by 
hand firing under favorable conditions. The locomotive 
equipment consists essentially of three parts: the stoker 
proper, the ggitator and feed control on the tender and the 
screw conveyor between the engine and tender. The equip- 


mechanically operated shovels without the use of - 


The distributing shovels are mounied on vertical shafts, 
the lower ends of which carry segmental bevel gears. These 
gears are driven by bevel segments carried on the upper ends 
of a pair of centrally pivoted drive arms, the lower ends 
of which carry steel rollers running in the grooves of a 
double-faced flat cam. The cam is driven by a worm gear 
from the main stoker shaft and revolves in a plane approxi- 
mately parallel to the usual inclination of the backhead of 
the boiler. Each revolution of the cam completes a cycle 
of shovel operation; that is, one shovel moves around into 
the firebox and returns to remain idle while the other shovel 
performs the same movement. 

Upon the cam is mounted a spur gear which, through a 























Elevation Showing the Location of the Stoker Equipment on the Locomotive 


ment is designed to handle the usual grade of prepared 
stoker coal. 

The stoker proper is assembled in a complete unit which 
is mounted on the back boiler head and braced to the mud 
ring by cast brackets, The proportions of the machine and 
its location on the backhead are shown in one of the draw- 
ings. The one design is adapted to backheads of varying 
slopes by the insertion of filler blocks of suitable taper be- 
tween the stoker and the boiler head. The stoker consists 
essentially of two distributing shovels operating through the 
fire door opening and an elevator for bringing the coal from 
the conveyor to the level of the shovels, with a suitable driv- 
ing mechanism. 
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meshing gear of one-half its diameter, drives the elevator 
crank shaft. The elevator is thus raised and lowered twice 
during each revolution of the cam, once for each of the two 
shovels. The elevator, which moves up and down on an in- 
clination parallel to the cam, has an approximately level top 
surface measuring 7 in. by 12 in. In its lowest position coal 
as it is delivered by the screw conveyor falls directly on the 
top of the elevator. As it moves up a long apron extending 
downward from its back side forms the front wall of a 
V-shaped pocket in which the coal accumulates until the 
elevator again returns to the lower end of its stroke. As 
the elevator is gear driven directly from the cam, its move- 
ment synchronizes perfectly with that of the shovels. The 
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crank is set so that the elevator reaches the top of its stroke 
just as a shovel is swinging over it. A slight inclination 
of the top of the elevator compensates for the small amount 
of downward movement which has taken place before the 
shovel has moved completely across its top. One of the 
shovels thus picks up the pile of coal from the top of the 
elevator at each stroke and carries it forward into the fire- 
box. 

The upper part of the stoker casing forms a box-shaped 
chamber known as the shovel box, which is covered by 
hinged lids. The forward end of this box is open to the 
firebox and the shovels swing therein. The total height of 

















Phantom View of the Elvin Stoker 
Boiler Head 


Attached to the Back 


the box is 5% inches over the cover. The stoker thus uses 
the lower 5% inches of the firedoor opening and that part 
of the door opening above the stoker is closed by a butterfly 
door, which is used for inspection and hand firing if neces- 
sary. ; 
The shovels are L-shaped, with a flat bottom and a back, 
the maximum height of which is 414 in. This is reduced to 
a height of 114 in. around the end of the shovel, to permit 
a portion of the coal to be retained in the shovel until the 
end of the forward throw. As will be seen from one of the 
drawings the shovels are pivoted at either side of the fire 
door, and are swung through an arc of about 140 deg. The 
use of a cam drive has made possible the attainment of the 
speed variations required in the course of the forward swing 
of the shovel to accomplish the picking up and distribution 
of the fuel without shock and with constant uniformity. 
In action the shovel movement is uniformly accelerating 
until the charge of fuel has been picked up, or until the 
shovel has passed over the elevator; then the movement is 
rapidly accelerated until the shovel tip has entered the 
firebox when it is rapidly decelerated. During this 
deceleration the fuel slides forward on the shovel and 
off the end where the back is reduced in height and 
at a tangent to the back of the shovel; but as the 
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back is moving in an arc the effect is to spray the fuel 
throughout the remaining travel of the shovel, and that 
portion of the fuel held by the 1%4-in. vane is projected par- 
allel to the backhead when the shovel comes to a stop. 

The changes in the speed of the forward movement of 
the shovels have the effect of distributing the fuel uniform- 
ly over the entire grate area. The distribution is capable of 
variation, by changes in speed of the stoker engine; an 
increase in speed throws a greater amount of the fuel toward 
the front of the firebox, while a decrease fires heavier to the 
rear. Irrespective of the speed of the shovels, however, a 
portion of the fuel is always held by the shovels to fire the 
back corners of the box. In practice it is found that there 
is a certain speed which will give the proper distribution 
under normal conditions and the stoker should be operated 
at this speed, except when occasionally it may be advisable 
to fire heavier at the front or rear of the firebox. In prac- 
tice the speed of firing is about 34 shovels per minute, or a 
cam speed of 17 r. p. m. The amount of fuel fired is inde- 
pendent of the shovel speed, and the distribution is not 
affected by the quantity. 

All working parts of the stoker, with two exceptions, are 
run on ball bearings in a dust-proof casing, and are in a 
constant bath of oil. The oil level is maintained at a point 

















Phantom View of the Tender Equipment of the Elvin Stoker 


above the main worm shaft and the oil is pumped to the 
highest bearings -to return by gravity. The connecting rod 
driving the elevator being outside the stoker casing proper 
is provided with graphalloy bearings which require no oil 
and give long service without attention. The stoker is oper- 
ated by a No. 3% Dake reversing engine, which is rated 
at 744 h. p. at 100 lb. pressure. ‘The steam line to the 
stoker is provided with a regulating valve which is set for 
25 lb. and is blocked for a maximum of 60 lb. The whole 
of the stoker mechanism is designed to withstand the maxi- 
mum power of the engine without failure, and the engine 
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will stall before any part of the mechanism can be unduly 
stressed. ‘ 

The conveyor extends from the stoker rearwardly under 
the coal space of the tank and is in two parts. It is sup- 
ported rigidly upon the tank, and the portion between the 
engine and the tank is arranged to swivel to compensate for 
curvature and to telescope for varying lengths of coupling. 
The rear end of the conveyor screw is carried in a trough 
and between engine and tank it is carried in a pipe. The 
conveyor is driven from the rear through gearing enclosed in 
dust-proof casings. ‘The drive is taken through worm gear- 


ing from the main stoker shaft, enclosed in the stoker casing - 


and running in oil. A universal slip joint shaft transmits 
the power from the engine to the tender. 

Under the floor of the tank and above the conveyor is the 
feeder which consists of an agitator, a deflector and a feeder 
plate. The agitator is a grating with a double row of 3% 
in. openings, and is operated from a rock shaft which also 
moves the feeder plate. The feeder plate is located under 
the deflector plate so that when operating full stoke the 
openings in the plate register fully with openings on either 
side of the deflector plate, first on one side and then on the 
other. ; 

A simple mechanism on the rock shaft, which oper- 
ates the agitator and feed plate, provides for varying the 
throw of the shaft and the size of the plate openings which 
register with the deflector plate openings, thus controlling 
the quantity of coal fed to the conveyor, which runs at con- 
stant speed. This device is controlled by a handle operat- 
ing on a quadrant on the front of the tank, where it is readily 
accessible to the fireman. The range of feed varies from 
zero to the maximum, which is 12,000 lb. of coal an hour. 

The conveyor is designed to carry the maximum coal feed 
when running one-third full. This makes the movement of 
the fuel easy as the action of gravity tends to roll the coal 
along ahead of the screw, and it reduces the danger of clog- 
ging toa minimum. The ease with which the coal is moved 
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Top View of the Stoker with the Cover Removed from the 
Shovel Box, Showing the Elevator at the Top 
of Its Stroke 


may be tested by turning the engine over by hand, which can 
easily be done with the whole device under full load. 

The stoker maintains a very thin fire over a greater part of 
the grate area, which gradually becomes heavier toward the 
front, rear and sides of the box, where the heaviest fire is 
needed. The thin character of the fire is clearly indicated 
by the fact that within a very few minutes after the throttle 
has been closed and the stoker stopped, the only fire still 
burning is around the outside of the firebox, while the central 
portion of the grate is dead. On starting the stoker, however, 
the thin charges of coal immediately ignite over the entire area 
of the grate and a uniformly hot fire is maintained as long as 
the stoker continues to operate. The rapid building up of the 
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fire and the steam pressure following the starting of the 
stoker has made possible a saving in standby losses, as little 
need be done, either to maintain the fire or the steam pressure 
during detention time on the road beyond the minimum neces- 
sary to start the train. A characteristic of the distribution of 
the coal which also tends toward economy is the projection of 
the lumps forward under the arch while the finest of the coal 
is retained in the shovels to be deposited in the back corners 
of the box furthest from the most violent action of the draft. 
Comparative freedom from large cinders is a noticeable 
feature of the operation of the locomotive equipped with this 
stoker. 


Test Data 


The Erie locomotive to which. the Elvin stoker was applied 
is of the Santa Fe type with the following dimensions: 


Size of cylinders. << 0.cccc ce ecccsecccceecceesdl in. by 32 in. 
pI ee eee ee 63 in. 
RE GN MN Ge cn Sn s cbiaeteee ne ee wege ee 337.400 Ib. 
Total weight of engine SES Segoe... we 417,200 Ib. 
OURE MN LIE no oo 0.9 Do gee 3 6605 00 500s 05,000 Sq. ft. 
Superheating -urface ; »38 ft. 
Total equivalent heating« surface.:.............+. 7,743.5 sq. ft. 
Re A : (ee ee ermee  R oe e 
GEe BURR. 680 ci cov ens obavnes GS ere 88 sq. ft. 
A series of tests were made with this locomotive, employing 
a dynamometer car and accurate means for correctly deter- 
mining the quantity of coal and water used. These tests 
were made on the Second district of the Meadville division 
between Meadville, Pa., and Kent, Ohio, during the month 
of November last, under prevailing temperatures of 32 deg. 
F. This division has a ruling grade both east and westbound 
of one per cent and is generally rolling in character with 
little to distinguish between the physical characteristics of the 
division east and westbound. A brief summary of the results 
of these tests is given in the table. 


AVERAGE REsutts oF Ervin SToKer TESTS ON THE MEADVILLE DIVISION OF 
THE Erte RarLroap 
Length of rt, “Miles... cece recess ceccccceteacsepecse 89.3 
Time on road, Af, MiM..cceecseessecedesenesccerccsecseed 50 
Detentions, BE. MIM. cee ce ses Meseeveccccccccccerecscssoes 3:57 
po a yee ae en | ee 5.88 
Actual Mis (3,000 Tie) eons cinkinwiici cece sp cegs te eee dpe aes 4,243 
Adjusted MS ...cccvssseccadecccceccccetaceccceces dikes ous 5,133 
Total actual M’s (inc. eng, and ten.) ic .ci8i veces Buss. 4,816 


. Average drawbar pull, Ib..............+% Mss & digis's.k AUG om 24,300 


PUCCRRE . ON, TM eke ES et NERO EP eee cece Ole 15.56 
Average temp. superheated steam, deg. F..........eeeeevees 693 
Dees: TE, GE WRMa ccc eerseact etew oe ore ccc ccscerens 11,482 
Total coal as fired, running time, Ib. ......0. cc cccc cscs eeeee 25,079 
Coal as fired to do 11,482 million ft.-lb. work, Ib........... 25,679 
Equivalent evap. per lb. dry coal, running time, Ib........ 8.60 
Equivalent evap. per lb. dry coal, combustible, Ib.......... 9.59 


B. t. u. per Ib. of coal as fire 


It was developed during the tests that practically perfect 
distribution of the fuel was obtained under all conditions. 
The fire was maintained at a uniform level without the neces- 
sity of using the rake or shaking the grates, notwithstanding 
the variable operating conditions met on this division. The 
engine arrived at terminals with approximately six to ten 
inches of fire on the grates, except a point immediately under 
the arch at the forward end of the firebox, where the fire was 
somewhat heavier. 

No difficulties were encountered in cleaning the fire at ter- 
minals because of the comparative absence of clinker. The 
results of the tests indicate very favorable evaporation per 
pound of coal fired. Under ordinary circumstances locomo- 
tives of the Santa Fe type on this division require coaling and 
fire cleaning between terminals. During the tests, however, 
it was unnecessary on any of the trial trips to clean the fire 
on the road and the grates were operated only to relieve the 
accumulation of ashes. On two occasions it would have been 
easily possible to make a round trip without attention to the 
fire other than shaking the grates. This condition is in a 
measure attributed to the absence of moisture which is in- 
jected into the firebox with most of the other types of locomo- 
tive stokers now in use. The locomotive will handle tonnage 
trains over this division with the use of less than one tank of 
coal. 
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Orders of Regional Directors 


ESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH FRANKS.—The Eastern 

WV regional director, file 2100-33A400, advises that 

Western Union telegraph franks for 1918 have been 
extended to March 1, 1919, or until new franks are received. 

Free Transportation for Canadian Immigration Inspectors, 
etc.—The Eastern regional director, file 2100-10A397, states 
that free transportation can be issued to Canadian govern- 
ment officers and representatives, such as immigration inspec- 
tors and other officers of the Immigration and Colonization 
Department, also traveling officers of their postal department, 
revenue collectors and others. 

The Northwestern regional director has issued similar in- 
structions in Supplement 38 to Circular 20. 

Free Telegraph Service for Express Company.—The East- 
ern regional director, file 304-11A403, states that Judge 
Payne has ruled that where the telegraph lines are operated 
by the railroads the messages of the Express Company can 
properly be transmitted without charge, as provided in the 
contract. 

Circular 158 of Southwestern regional director conveys the 
same information. 

Rulings—Free Transportation—tThe Eastern regional di- 
rector, file 2100-26A408, states that requests for annual 
transportation for the year 1919 over short line railroads not 
under federal control should be made direct on such rail- 
roads. Individual railroads may continue the past practice of 
furnishing American representatives of European railway 
lines for the year 1919 with such trip transportation as may 
be required. Requests for annual transportation should be 
made direct upon the Director of Operation. 

Interest During Construction.—The Eastern regional direc- 
tor, file 2700-A409, orders federal auditors to “include in 
their accounts from January 1, 1918, interest during con- 
struction on additions and betterments expenditures out of 
federal funds at the rate of six per cent per annum. Same 
to be charged to the account name of corporation, additions 
and betterments and credited on the federal books to the ac- 
count, interest on unfunded securities and accounts. Interest 
to’ be figured at the end of each month on the balance for the 
preceding month, excluding therefrom interest on previous 
balances. Also to arrange for accruing depreciation at the 
rate of 414 per cent per annum on the cost of equipment less 
salvage coming into service subsequent to December 31, 1917, 
including the equipment assigned by the United States Rail- 
road Administration. Depreciation on other equipment in 
service taken over from the corporation December 31, 1917, 
should be accrued to conform to the test period rate and prac- 
tices.” 

Time Allowed for Lunch to Shopmen on Eight Hour 
Shifts ——The Eastern regional director, file 1200-259A394, 
states that pending further action by the United States Rail- 
road Administration, the following will govern except when 
more favorable conditions are provided for by agreements in 
force: Men employed in shops or roundhouses where three 
shifts are worked and who work one of the three shifts, will 
be allowed a lunch period of not to exceed 20 minutes, with 
pay. Those employed in shops or roundhouses or other 
places where less than three shifts are worked are to have a 
meal period of not to exceed one hour, without pay. 

Payment of Bills Due from the U. S. Government.—The 
Eastern regional director, file 700-12A399, states that atten- 
tion has been called to the failure on the part of the different 
departments of the United States government promptly to 
pay bills due to the railroads under federal control for trans- 
portation of men and property. Federal auditors of Class 1 
roads are asked to immediately prepare reports, and send to 
C. A. Prouty, director, Division of Public Service and Ac- 
counting, Washington, D. C., which will show the amount 
due from the United States government for the transportation 
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of men and material (excluding mails) showing separately 
the amount due from each department of the government and 
the amount due on stated account separately from the sums 
not yet stated to the government. 

The Souhwestern regional director has issued a similar 
order, No. 146. 

Report on Condition of Addition and Betterment Work.— 
The Eastern regional director, file 2700-A398, states that 
under date of December 10 he was advised by the director of 
the Division of Capital Expenditures that as to entirely new 
work not yet authorized he is proceeding upon the view that 
it is not expedient to grant authority therefor unless either 
(a) there is imperative necessity for the improvement, or (b) 
the corporation itself desires the improvement and is willing 
to finance it. The question arises as to whether the same 
consideration ought not to operate to cause the cancellation or 
postponement of any authorities already granted in cases 
where the work has not been started, or if started, is in such 
shape that it could be suspended without loss. Please advise 
me as to any projects which have been approved (but which 
are not started, or if started, can be stopped without loss) for 
which you believe there is no imperative necessity under exist- 
ing conditions and give me recommendations as to whether 
or not the authority should be cancelled or the work postponed 
or stopped. If there are any cases in which you feel that the 
corporation desires work to proceed even though the Railroad 
Administration feels that the carrying out of the project can 
properly be deferred, please ascertain so far as possible the 
wishes of the corporate authorities. 

Passenger-Equipped Refrigerator Cars—In a circular 
dated January 9, the Northwestern regional director an- 
nounces that when passenger-equipped refrigerator cars are 
located and disposition instructions regarding them are given 
by General Superintendent Mervin of the American Railway 
Express Company, further movement of the cars will be con- 
fined to passenger service. This is necessary on account of 
the serious shortage of express cars and the apparent inability 
to keep them out of the freight service when moving empty in 
freight trains. 

Location of Air Pumps on Locomotives——In Order 147, 
the Southwestern regional director announces that hereafter 
when air pumps are applied to locomotives care will be taken 
to locate them so as not to obstruct the vision of men on the 
locomotives. As locomotives receive class 1, 2, or 3 repairs, 
railroad officers in charge will see to it that pumps are prop- 
erly located. 

Competition Between Railroads for the Services of Em- 
ployees——In Order 148, the Southwestern regional director 
calls attention to a letter recently written by a vice-president 
of the American Railway Express Company to the director 
general, which states that 59 employees of the general ac- 
counting department of the express company in Chicago have 
been hired by various railroads, in none of which cases did 
the railroad officers ask permission of the express company 
in connection with the employment. In view of the relation 
of the American Railway Express Company to the Railroad 
Administration, it is desired that no employees of the express 
company be employed by railroads under federal control with- 
out first obtaining consent of the proper express officials. 

Vacations for Train Despatchers and Y ardmasters.—Sup- 
plement 10 to Circular 28 of the Northwestern regional direc- 
tor amplifies previous instructions regarding time off and 
vacations for yardmasters and despatchers. It is the intention 
that two days off per month be granted for the purpose of 
providing needed rest, and definite arrangements must be 


made to carry out this provision in the current month. When- 


ever due to extremely bad weather or any other emergency, 
the two days’ relief is not granted during the month, extra pay 
will be allowed at pro-rata rates. It is not intended that 
train despatchers be required to make trips over the line on 
their days off. Two weeks’ vacation per annum with pay will 
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be allowed those officers who have served in that capacity 
continuously one year or more. On roads where more favor- 
able vacation rules or practices are in effect they will be con- 
tinued. This vacation provision is compulsory and must be 
provided at the convenience of the officer in charge. 

Heating of Troop Trains.——In Circular 159 the South- 
western regional director calls attention to the large move- 
ment of returned troops, including sick and wounded, from 
ports to inland points. Recently a very slow movement of 
cars, especially of tourist and army hospital cars, has been 
. noted. As a limited number of cars of this class is avail- 
able, they should be moved as rapidly as possible. This can 
only be accomplished by their prompt movement empty to the 
points needed. Attention should also be given to the heating 
of passenger equipment. The director of the Division of 
Operation has emphasized that ampie fuel should be sup- 
plied in all cases, that Baker heaters may be operated when 
steam is not being supplied at division or other points, but 
steam should be furnished while cars are in motion, continu- 
ously when possible. When deemed necessary by the com- 
manding officers and railroad officers, trains may be made 
up with passenger equipment ahead of freight equipment. 
The regional director also calls attention to his Circular 110 
and Orders 97 and 104, which contain detailed instructions 
regarding the heating of troop trains. 

Employment of Returned Soldiers ——In a circular dated 
January 7, the Northwestern regional’ director quotes corre- 
spondence with the United States Employment Service which 
indicates that large numbers of applications for clerical posi- 
tions are being received from returned soldiers and sailors. 
It is suggested to railroads in the Northwestern region that 
they call upon the Employment Service if in need of clerical 
help. 

Insurance and Inspection of Elevators.——Circular 68, 
Northwestern regional director, similar to Order 145 of 
Southwestern regional director, abstract of which appeared 
in Railway Age, January 3, page 105. 

Insurance on Stationary Steam Boilers——Supplement 1 
to Circular 68 of Northwestern regional director, similar to 
Circular 154 of Southwestern regional director, abstract of 
which appeared on page 158 of the Railway Age of Janu- 
ary 10. 

Free Transportation for Custom Inspectors —In Supple- 
ment 7 to Order 109 of the Southwestern regional director 
and Supplement 37 to Circular 20 of the Northwestern 
regional director, it is announced that railroads will continue 
to furnish transportation to United States custom inspectors 
and employees for 1919. 

Western Union Franks for Corporate Officers—In Sup- 
plement 8 to Order 109 the Southwestern regional director 
quotes a telegram from the director of the Division of Opera- 
tion advising that the Railroad Administration is not re- 
questing Western Union telegraph franks for corporate 
officers. It is assumed that the latter will deal directly with 
the Western Union. 

Standardization of Time Table Changes.—In Order 149 
the Southwestern regional director outlines rules governing 
the issuance of advance notice of changes in passenger train 
schedules. All changes in the time of passenger trains are 
to be made on the first Sunday of each month. General pas- 
senger departments should be furnished the final proof of 
time cards not later than the second Monday preceding the 
date upon which the change becomes effective, so that ample 
time for the preparation of copy, printing of folders, and 
supplying agents and the public may be given. General 
changes on different divisions of the same road should be 
made effective on the same date. 

Freight Car Distribution.—In Circular 70 the Northwes- 
tern regional director outlines new rules to cover the distri- 
bution of freight cars. Hereafter freight cars will be dis- 
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tributed between roads in the region as directed by the office 
of the regional director. The Car Service Section will issue 
orders covering movements between regions only which will 
be addressed to the regional directors and not to the individ- 
ual roads. The Refrigerator and Tank Car Bureau of the 
Car Service Section, located at Chicago, will exercise the 
same jurisdiction.as in the past and will issue distribution 
orders direct to railroads when necessary. District Manager 
Roth, Seattle, Wash., will continue to distribute cars locally 
in that territory. Orders covering the movement of cars 
between railroads in the Northwestern region will be issued 
from the regional director’s office with the prefix ““N. W. R. 
Car Order,” followed by the number. Reports covering the 
movement of cars on orders will continue to be made daily 
by wire to the regional director’s office quoting the proper 
reference as under the present instructions covering move- 
ments on Car Section Orders. No report will be made to 
the Car Service section with the exception that cars delivered 
to the Northwestern region roads through the Chicago gate- 
way will be accepted on the authority of orders issued by the 
terminal manager at that point, and reports of receipts on 
such orders will continue to be made to him as well as to the 
regional director’s office. In accordance with this program 
outstanding orders issued by the Car Service Section have 
been cancelled. 

Corporate Obligations of Terminal Companies——The 
Eastern regional director, file No. 601-A366, quotes a tele- 
gram dated December 24, 1918, as follows: 


Refeiriny tu corporate obligations of terminal companies. In all cases 
where amounts equivalent to said obligations are collected from the using 
lines by federal treasurers of terminals as joint facility rents pursuant to 
operate agreements in etfect prior federal conrol between tenant companies 
and te:minal sumpanies whose property is used solely for the benfit of the 
tenant companies and which amounts are charged by the using lines to 
their joint facility rents accounts. The federal trasurers of the terminals 
are authorized pending further instructions to advance from time to time 
including advances direct to fiscal agents or trustees. 
out of funds on hand to the terminal corporations direct or to fiscal agents 
or mortgave trustees as provisions of operating agreements may prescribe 
amounts necessary to ‘meet said proper oblgations on due dates, the spcific 
recepts of the terminal corporations to be taken for all amounts so advanced 
including advances direct to fiscal agents or trustees. 





Some idea of the scope of the work which is being done by 
the Alaskan Engineering Commission is conveyed by a re- 
port of the acting general storekeeper of the Anchorage 
division of the Alaska Railroad. On September 30, 1918, 
$1,564,034 worth of material belonging to the commission was 


on hand and in addition there was in transit material valued 
at $1,048,019. 











Released British Civilians from Camp Ruhleben on Their 
Way to the Dutch Frontier 

















The Railroad Problem and Economics: 


“While We Are in the Business of Seeing 


That Justice Is Done in Europe, Why Not 
Use Some of It for Home Consumption?” 


By Charles A. Morse} 
Assistant Director in Charge of Engineering and Maintenance, Division of Operation. 


HAT SHALL BE the future status of the railroads of 
the United States? There seems to be a universal 
feeling that before they are returned to their owners 

there should be some changes in our laws that will permit 
them to take advantage of the experience of the government 
during its operation of the property as regards those things 
that showed a saving in operating expenses. 

I feel that it is proper to give the New York Railroad 
Club some views from the point of view of the engineer and 
economist, and while I name them separately, they are in 
fact synonymous terms, for the function of the engineer has 
been defined as that of making one dollar do what has re- 
quired two dollars to do heretofore. In other words, the 
employment of engineers is fundamentally for the purpose of 
studying a proposed or already completed installation, and 
so shaping it that its operation will be economical. In 
making such a study the engineer must familiarize himself 
with the details of operation. Naturally, in so doing he is 
constantly confronted with uneconomical methods and, in 
his effort to correct them, he discovers that customs, laws, 
agreements, lack of\appreciation of common economic prin- 
* ciples, or lack of credit are the cause of the lack of economy 
that exists. 

We are now in the position of having been rudely awak- 
ened by the war conditions to realize that the transportation 
facilities of the country are what they have so often been 
called—but so little realized—the arteries through which 
must flow the life blood of the nation, and to appreciate that 
they must not be permitted to be clogged longer by unwise 
laws, improper regulation, antiquated agreements or customs 
that permit of discrimination in favor of individuals or cor- 
porations. The railroads are today owned by individuals, but 
operated for thie benefit, not alone of the owners, but of the 
public at large, and in this operation three things are abso- 
lutely necessary in order to make a properly balanced equa- 
tion—justice to the investors, justice to the public, and justice 
to the employee. Justice does not mean favor; it ceases to be 
justice when it favors any one of the three interested parties. 

The public has seemed to feel that the railroads had money 
to burn, that all they had to do was to go down into their 
pockets and dig up the money with which to make any im- 
provements that federal, state or municipal authorities might 
order. All of these necessitate the borrowing of money, with 
its necessary interest charges to be paid out of operating 
income, with a constant effort to reduce rates—or no appre- 
ciable increase granted in rates, notwithtanding a constant 
increase in cost of labor and material. The result is plain 
—there comes a time when, regardless of curtailment of up- 
keep, which should not have taken place, the earnings fail 
to pay expenses and interest on the bonds—and they fail. 

When a railroad fails it is not permitted to shut up shop. 
Instead of this receivers are appointed. They go on oper- 
ating at a loss and the property is finally sold. A heavy 
expense bill is paid out of the proceeds to cover the cost of 
the receivership. The stockholders get little or nothing. The 
bondholders have to take a scaling down of their securities. 
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A new company is formed that buys in the property for less 
than it would cost to reproduce it. They continue to operate 
it and after a cycle of years they get up against the same 
thing that the original company did,—fail, are sold out, 
securities are shrunk, new company formed, and so on as 
long as they are obliged to operate under laws such as we 
have today, and they are regulated as they have been in 
the past. 


Sherman Law Must Be Revised 


Is this justice to the investor? Of course it is not! So 
our equation has failed, and we must correct, if possible, the 
cause of failure. There has been a law in force for many 
years that was passed originally to prevent monopoly. This 
law makes pooling between the railroads unlawful, and 
forces competition which is uneconomical and extremely ex- 
pensive. The first thing that the government did when it 
took over the railroads was to disregard this law, and to pool 
both freight and passenger business with marked economy. 

Before the railroads are returned to private ownership, this 
law should be revised so as to permit the same operation 
under private control as was found necessary and economical 
under governmental operation. Proper provision should be 
made in the new law to give the public protection from any- 
thing that would be against the public interests. 

Regardless of which of the various methods may be finally 
adopted for handling the transportation of the country, it will 
be necessary to enlarge the duties of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in order that it may function efficiently in carry- 
ing out the new laws, and in perfecting the various matters 
that must of necessity be either added to their duties or taken 
over by some additional organization. Among these are: 


Control of capitalization. 

Authorization and control of capital expenditures. 

Control (probably through a subsidiary. body) of wages and working con- 
ditions of employees. 

Control of fixing of rates, with obligation that in so fixing they shall be 
such as will after taking care of operating expenses including depreciation 
and obsolescence, insure a fair return to the stockholder. 

Authority to cause the standardization of appliances and methods to the 
extent that such standardization would cause a reduction in operating 
expenses. 

Authority to study any or all properties with the view of ordering any 
improvement in their physical condition, such as improvements in grade or 
alinement, in terminals, bridges or other elements, as such study would 
indicate would make a reduction in operating expenses sufficient to more 
than pay interest on cost of improvement. 

Authority to so distribute motive power and rolling stock as will tend 
to reduce the cost of operation. 


This would mean that there should be attached to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a complete organization 
such as is required by any large railroad today, except that 
care should be taken to secure for this organization men of 
national reputation acquired by actual experience in the 
various matters, and the compensation of the members of the 
commission and their assistants should be equal to that paid 
by the railroads for positions of similar responsibility. 

The responsibilities of the commission under this arrange- 
ment would make their duties similar in many respects to 
that of the board of directors of an eighteen or twenty billion 
dollar railway corporation. 


Shipper Trying to Get More Than He Pays For 


In connection with arranging for a proper organization to 
handle transportation, laws should be passed authorizing 
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the commission to do away with the routing of freight by the 
shipper. There is no question but that routing of freight 
by the shipper tends to stimulate better service. As with 
fixed rates, the only thing that the different railroads have 
to offer is service, and it is a question whether or not service 
can be kept up to a high standard without this stimulant, 
but it is an open question whether in the effort to give better 
service in many cases the cost has not been such that there 
was no profit in the business. : 

The abuse of control of routing is noticeable by the pur- 
chasing, engineering and maintenance departments. Large 
shippers of commodities that are used by the railroads them- 
selves try to influence the purchase of their wares by threats 
to the effect that if they are not favored they will route their 
shipments via some other railroad. There are even cases 
where very large shippers of certain commodities form sub- 
sidiary manufacturing companies for the production of 
articles required by railroads and use the business of the 
parent concern to force the railroads to buy their side line 
goods regardless of quality or desirability of the goods 
themselves. 

The purchasing agent and the chief engineer are being 
constantly importuned by the traffic department to use the 
product of different manufacturers in order to influence the 
shipment of their products over their railroad. This results 
too often in the purchase and use of inferior products by the 
railroad company. 

There is no reason why the shipper should be interested 
in how or by what route his products are shipped. He pays 
for the transportation from one point to another, and if they 
are transported promptly he is getting all he pays for. What 
he is really trying to do when he insists on the routing is to 
get something more than he pays for. No shipper should be 
permitted to own cars, as by so doing they aim to secure dis- 
crimination in their favor, which the shippers not owning 
cars do not enjoy. 

Expediting freight should also be limited to such expedi- 
tion as will command an extra charge large enough to pay for 
the extra cost of such expediting over and above the cost of 
hauling ordinary freight. There is no business that has 
interfered with economy in operation as much as expedited 
freight. Some roads in the desire to get business have made 
practically all of their freight trains, except the local, expe- 
dited trains, with a consequence that low-tonnage trains are 
noticeable in their reports, and earnings are reduced 
accordingly. 


Contracts with Labor 


While the subject of the future organization of the rail- 
roads is under consideration, attention should be given to 
existing contracts between labor organizations and the various 
railroads. 

If the questions of compensation and working conditions 
are handled by a government board it would probably mean 
- the cancellation of all present contracts, but if this is not done 
contracts should be revised with the idea of eliminating many 
features that have crept into these contracts due to the man- 
ner in which the contracts were secured in early days from 
weak roads, and by precedent they have spread to many 
large roads. 

They were agreed to, evidently, by parties not familiar 
with operating economies or under pressure that they could 
not resist, and their existence has often prevented the con- 
summation of operating economies. Among the subject re- 


ferred to are: constructive mileage, agreements against double 
heading, agreements against turn-arounds, etc. 

I have one place in mind where an engine district is 150 
miles long; 100 miles of it is on a 0.30 per cent grade, and 
the west 50 miles is on an 0.80 per cent grade. Upon making 
the recommendation that the 100 miles be operated as one 
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engine district and that the 50-mile portion be operated as a 
turn-around with an engine heavy enough to haul the same 
train that was then used on the 0.30 per cent grade I was 
told that this could not be done owing to a clause in the train 
and engine men’s contract prohibiting it, this notwithstanding 
the fact that the turn-around crew would be at home practi- 
cally every night. 

_ Contracts should not be made that tend to interfere with 
principles of economy and progress. We are bound to prog- 
ress and to attempt to prevent it by agreements or contracts 
is like-trying to stop a flood with a broom. Whatever addi- 
tional work or expense is caused to employees by changes 
that tend to economy should be paid for, but the public 
should not be penalized and made to pay higher transporta- 
tion rates through lack of knowledge of economic principles 
by parties making agreements. 

Neither should economies be attempted at the expense of 
employees. The whole matter should be approached in a 
spirit of fairness to all, which means fair pay to employees, 
fair returns to investors, and the lowest cost for transporta- 
tion to the public that careful study and economical operatio 
can produce. ; 


Motor Trucks vs. Branch Lines 


The perfection of the motor truck and tractor, together with 
the universal use of the automobile, has introduced a new 
element into the transportation problem that should be taken 
into consideration at this time while studying the reorgan- 
ization of the whole transportation question. Good roads are 
demanded for the use’ of the automobile, and a study should 
be made to see what additional expense would be necessary 
to so construct them that they would serve for the motor truck 
and tractor. Where, heretofore,, development of the country 
for 50 miles on either side of a trunk line of railroad has re- 
quired the construction of light branch lines, it is a question 
to be seriously considered whether this policy should be con- 
tinued or whether good wagon roads should be con- 
structed and the products of the farms and passenger travel 
should not be handled by motor trucks and automobiles to 
the main line. 

Taken alone and considered as a unit, practically none of 
these small branch lines pay expenses, but as gatherers of 
freight and passengers to increase density of traffic on the 
trunk lines they are sources of profit. As, however, the traffic 
gathered by them is turned over to the main line with a deficit 
attached, which has to be overcome during main-line move- 
ment, before any profit is made, it would be a decided advan- 
tage if this traffic could be delivered to the trunk line by 
means of the motor truck, tractor and automobile, without 
this bill of expense attached. 

If the good roads had to be constructed and operated for 
the freight alone, it is a question whether they could be built 
and operated as cheaply as the light branch railroad, but 
when we find that the good road is demanded for the use of 
the automobile and if it is found that the increase in cost 
to make it heavy enough for the truck, is not too great, and 
if we take into consideration the fact that the farmer and 
merchant must deliver their products on good roads to the 
branch line by truck, thus doing the same handling as if they 
delivered them to the main line, it looks as though there was 
a possibility that delivery to the main line, and avoidance 
of the construction of the branch line, would be economical. 

Investigation of this subject may show the desirability, 
as good roads are completed, of the taking up of many branch 
line railroads and utilizing the abandoned road bed for im- 
proved motor road, thus decreasing the expense of mainten- 
ance and operation of our railroads and giving if its place a 
well located motor road. Such a change would call for in- 
creased facilities at stations along the main line for passen- 
gers and for handling freight, including storage, trackage, etc., 
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but it would mean the concentration.of supervision and labor, 
permitting better housing and living conditions for employees. 


Consolidation of Terminals 


The terminals of the railroads should be consolidated and 
operated under one head, thus cutting out the necessity for 
much duplication of facilities, such as separate freight ter- 
minals, including supervisionary and clerical organizations, 
switch engines, roundhouse and coaling stations, repair shops, 
and numerous other facilities that are now provided for each 
road. 

The cost of operating terminals should be charged to freight 
originating or being distributed at that terminal, making the 
terminal self-supporting, rather than distributing this expense 
over the freight rates between terminals. It is a well known 
fact that intermediate lines like the Union Pacific make much 
greater earnings on the same rates than do the roads feeding 
them, dué to the fact that the bulk of their traffic is collected 
and distributed by other lines, they receiving it in their ter- 
minal yards in train load lots. Much valuable land is oc- 
cupied by railway terminals in the large cities that would be 
unnecessary if the terminals were consolidated. 

Passenger terminals in large cities should be approached 
by trains below the surface, and electrically operated, per- 
mitting the ground level and above to be utilized for other 
business purposés, instead of laying waste a large area in the 
center of a city for passenger terminal use. This plan is 
well illustrated by the Grand Central Terminal layout in 
New York. 

Freight should be shipped between large terminals by the 
route over which it can be handled most economically taking 
into account distance and grade line. The short, low-grade 
line should be developed to the fullest extent, and maintained 
-at a proper standard to give the greatest operating economy. 
The same thing applies to through passenger business. If 
there are two short low-grade lines, one should be devoted 
to through freight and the other to through passenger busi- 
ness, for the more economical operation of each, other lines 
operating only local passenger trains. 


Branch Line Rates 


I have referred to the fact that in most cases the rates 
received on branch lines do not pay expenses of operation, 
and that business originating on branches, reaches the main 
line with an expense bill attached to it. This should not be 
the case; rates on branch lines should be such that they pay 
the operating expenses and fixed charges of the branch. 

Land values are fixed by distance from market and by 
transportation facilities available. There is no reason why 
the balance of the country should contribute to an increase 
in the value of farm land on branch lines by absorbing a 
portion of the transportation expenses of the products of 
lands located on these branch lines. What we should have 
is the cheapest long distance transportation possible, after 
giving fair returns on investment, paying fair wages to em- 
ployees, and taking care of the upkeep of the property. If 
we can make rates on branch lines that will cause them to 
be self-supporting, and rates in terminals that will make 
them self-supporting, we can then reduce the main line rates, 
the long distance rates, to a figure that will move products 
for longer distances economically, and will distribute the ex- 
penses where they belong, and not be taxing the producer 
of farm products for the luxurious union passenger stations, 
the elevation of tracks, the electrification of terminals, the 
assessments for public improvements and high taxes of the 
large cities, or requiring him to contribute to the expense 
of moving the business on branch lines. 

Our system of rate-making has grown up from competi- 
tion, efforts to develop the country, and state laws or state 
railroad commission orders, made arbitrarily with no regard 
to the cost of production. If we are going to try at this time 
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to remodel our transportation methods these matters should 
be given serious consideration. 


Centralized Federal Regulation 


Many advantages could be secured by nationalizing the 
railroads and operating them all under the direction of one 
central organization, sub-divided into zones as seem best 
suited to prevent too great a centralization. To carry out this 
plan would necessitate national charters for all railroads, 
thus bringing them directly under national regulation, and 
freeing them from regulation by the states. 

It has been evident for some time that something would 
have to be done to do away with the confusion caused by 
sO many states trying to regulate the same railroad. In 
some cases there are railroads that come under 12 to 15 state ° 
railway commissions, in addition to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and each state commission has different ideas, 
makes intrastate rates, tries to make its own standards and 
its own regulations, the result being absolute confusion, with 
no benefit to any one, and with added cost to all. 

In order that the central governing body may be able to 
regulate and control local conditions, there should be an 
accredited representative of the central governing body located 
at each state capital, a resident of the state in which he is lo- 
cated, and recommended by the governor of that state. By 
means of this representative local conditions that require spe- 
cial treatment can be brought officially before the central gov- 
erning board. ‘The same protection will be then given to 
the states and at the same time the regulation can be co- 
ordinated and controlled by the central regulating organi- 
zation. 


Need of Standardized Practices 


By this method it would be possible to classify the rail- 
roads according to density of freight traffic and speed of 
passenger trains, and a standard type of construction and 
maintenance could be prescribed for each class, including 
weight of rail, size of ties and number per mile, depth of 
ballast under ties; frogs, switches, etc., to be used on each 
type of railroad. 

We are ordering new rail today ranging all the way from 
60-lb. per yard to 136-lb. per yard. Some roads are scrap- 
ping rails below 75-lb. per yard, which could be saved, re- 
rolled or straightened, and used on the roads now buying new 
60, 65 and 70-Ib. rail. 

There are being ordered by the different railroads today 
44 different sections of rail between the weights of 70-lb. 
and 136-lb. per yard. This means that the steel mills must 
have rolls for this great variety of shapes, and that rail 
joints must be made to fit all of this list of rail sections, 
and as there are more different spacings of drilling of rails 
than there are variations in rail section, each rolling of rail 
must be drilled to suit the whim of the individual road, and 
rail joints even for the same section of rail, must have a 
different drilling for the different roads that happen to use 
the same section of rail. This could be reduced from 44 
sections to not over seven or eight sections, with a great 
saving. 

The same variation exists as to details of frogs, switches 
and guard rails. The result is that manufacturers must 
have different dies and patterns for each railroad’s require- 
ments, and can only manufacture on orders, whereas if these 
matters were standardized, the manufacturer could go on 
with his work regardless of orders, thus stabilizing his work- 
ing force, reducing his patterns and dies and reducing ma- 
terially his stock of materials, thereby decreasing cost of 
manufacture, which means decrease in cost to the railroads 
and to the public. 

Some roads are treating track and switch ties and some are 
not; some are using tie plates and some are not; some are 
using Bessemer rail joints and some open hearth oil qucnched 
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joints; some are using wooden surface or pit cattle guards, 
while others are using steel surface guards in place of either 
of the others; some roads are treating timber for use in 
bridges and others are not; and so on indefinitely. 

Now it stands to reason that there is a lack of economy 
on someone’s part in this variation in practice. In many 
cases the road following the less economical method recog- 
nizes the economy in the other method, but cannot raise the 
money with which to follow what is known would give 
greater economy in the end. ° 

There is an old saying that ““The poor man’s way is a poor 
way,” and there is no place where it is more applicable than 
in railroad construction and maintenance. 

About 20 years ago it was recognized by some of the lead- 
ing maintenance engineers and officials of this country that 
something should be done in the way of studying and stand- 
ardizing the different appliances and methods in connection 
with railway maintenance, and there was organized the 
American Railway Engineering Association. This associa- 
tion has been very active during these 20 years, having had 
large standing committees studying all phases of mainten- 
ance, and they have from time to time gotten out a manual 
of recommended practice both as to appliances and methods 
of maintenance, today recognized the world over as authority 
on American railway methods. 

This was recognized by the United States Government 
during the war, when it had so much railway construction 
in this country in connection with camps, storage and ship- 
ping terminals and manufacturing plants, and in connection 
with the overseas forces, by purchasing from the Associa- 
tion over 2,700 copies of its manual of approved practice. 
Notwithstanding the work that has been done by this asso- 
ciation, made up of the best practical maintenance engineers 
in this country, the railroads have not as a rule, adopted its 
recommendations, simply because it involved a change in 
their present standards and practices. This means that great 
economies that could be made for the country as a whole 
are not carried out, owing to the dislike of individual rail- 
roads to make a _ change; this notwithstanding the fact that 
the engineers of these same companies are among those rec- 
ommending the better practice. 

As standardizing of methods and materials means econ- 
omy, and a lower cost of transportation, the national regulat- 
ing body should have the authority to order standardization 
and should have advisory boards, to which such matters 
can be referred, and in whose recommendations they will 
have enough confidence to order them put into effect. 

There should be such advisory boards made up of men of 
national reputation as experts on: Transportation, traffic, 
maintenance of equipment, maintenance of way and struc- 
tures and engineering and economics. They should be ap- 
pointed because of their experience and ability along these 
lines. During the past, experts have been employed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on traffic and on main- 
tenance of equipment, but the other subjects which need 
careful study and consideration have not been represented. 
If the commission is to pass upon capital expenditures it 
needs advice on all of these subjects, in order to intelligently 
pass upon them. 


Maintenance a Side Issue 


For the year 1916, the expenditure for maintenance of 
way and structures on railroads reporting to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission amounted to $408,500,000 out of 
a total operating expense of $2,230,000,000 or 18 per cent. 

It would seem as if the expenditure of this amount of 
money by the railroads should call for and demand its 
supervision by specially trained officials, and that it should 
cease to be a side issue in the organization of the railroads; 
yet it has, except in the case of a few of the larger railroads, 
been handled by men who never had any experience in main- 
tenance until they were appointed division superintendents 
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and who have had to get their experietice after such appoint- 
ment, while busily employed with the various other duties 
of the position. The result is that the railroads and the 
public, who pay the bills, pay dearly for their education 
in maintenance. 

In most cases maintenance is a side issue to the higher 
officials under whose authority it is done, with the result 
that it is handled by some clerk or assistant and does not 
get the attention that its importance warrants from the higher 
official. 

It would seem that a class of work that requires nearly 
one-fifth of the total operating expenditures of the railroad 
is of enough importance to have some one at the head of it, 
who has the authority to handle the work in the most econ- 
omical way, and that such official should be required to de- 
vote his whole attention to that work. 

There is more opportunity to work out economies in 
maintenance of way and structures than in any other depart- 
ment today for the reason that it has been so long treated 
as a side issue on so many railroads. 

The railroads are recognized as semi-public institutions 
—in fact, practically as wholly public institutions—and it 
is agreed that transportation is the greatest factor in the 
prosperity of the country, and that the cost of transportation 
affects the cost of practically everything that we eat, wear or 
use. It is of prime importance, therefore, that transportation 
should be furnished as cheaply as will permit fair wages to 
employees of the transportation companies and of a fair 
return to the owners of the property. 


Financing Capital Improvements 


The construction of additional railroad facilities should 
be regulated by a board competent to pass upon the question 
of the necessity for the construction, and upon the type of 
construction, including grade line, curvature, weight of rail, 
strength of bridges, etc. ; 

One of the uneconomical features in connection with rail- 
road construction in this country has been the building of 
lines by promotors, who boldly claim that they can sell a 
line constructed with a one per cent grade line for as much 
money as if it was located with a 0.30 per cent grade. The 
result is cheaply built, poorly located, and uneconomically 
designed lines, later purchased and operated by some of the 
larger systems, with not business enough to warrant recon- 
struction and grade reduction, hence continual uneconomical 
operation. 

There are many of the large trunk lines of railroad that 
have not reduced the grades or improved the alinement on 
their lines, either for lack of credit, or because the financial 
backing of the property did not understand enough about 
the economics of railroad operation to realize that such im- 
provements would not only return interest on the cost of 
improvement but much more and assist in reducing cost of 
operation to a marked degree. The same applies to second 
track. We have much main line on important lines, which 
for economical operation should have a second, third or 
fourth track constructed. 

There should be a board qualified to pass upon these 
matters, and it should pass upon all capital expenditures 
of railroads, exceeding some agreed minimum, and then 
should review and approve the sum of these minimum 
charges at the end of the fiscal year. They should have au- 
thority to make investigations on their own initiative as to 
whether or not, for economical operation, grades or aline- 
ment should be improved or second track or improved ter- 
minals constructed,—in fact, on the whole matter of capital 
expenditures that would produce reduced operating charges, 
and as the object of this is to insure the more economical 
operation and maintenance of the property, the government 
should guarantee all bonds issued to procure money with 
which to carry out any and all expenditures approved by this 
board. 
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It must be admitted that it is not just to permit the sav- 
ings of the public to be lost through investment in a public 
utility whose rates are regulated by the government, and 
that it is but right that the government guarantee the pay- 
ment of bonds sold to get money for improvements on these 
properties. This guarantee would mean that the credit of 
the railroads, large and small, would be stabilized, and that 
the railroads would be able to get money at from one to three 
per cent cheaper than they can get it without this guarantee, 
and that the public would get the benefit of this saving in 
reduced cost of transportation, and also by having their sav- 
ings guaranteed. It might be feasibic for these bonds to be 
handled by the Federal Reserve banks, or by a board at- 
tached to them, thus saving a large cost in brokers’ fees, 
which are, in many cases of the poorer roads, very high, to 
say the least. 


The Financial Returns 


The stock of the railroad companies should be permitted 
to earn a fair return, say 7 per cent average for all common 
stock. This would mean that the better located, improved 
and managed roads would earn over 7 per cent and other 
roads less than 7 per cent. 

It is necessary to permit a fair margin of earnings for 
common stock to stimulate and recompense efficiency in 
operation. As the government now fixes the rates for trans- 
portation, it should fix the compensation of employees below 
the rank of division superintendent, equalizing them in ac- 
cordance with local conditions on all railroads; and fixing 
the working conditions so as to prevent, as far as possible, 
competition between different railroads as to rates of pay 
and living conditions. 

By the organization of a board of adjustment and equaliza- 
. tion, this could be very readily handled, and it would prevent 
the time of superintendents and general managers, as well 
as other officials, being taken up with wage and working 
condition hearings, and permit them to devote their whole 
time to the economical and efficient operation of the property, 
and to meeting patrons of the roads and becoming acquainted 
with their needs. 


' Ignorance as to Economics 


Many important trunk lines of railroads in this country 
have not made the improvements in alinement and grade 
line that are possible, and on which the decreased cost of 
train operation and maintenance, that would be effected by 
such improvements would more than pay interest on the 
cost of making the improvements. 

Lack of funds has been the cause of the failure to make 
these improvements in some cases, but in many of them it is 
a case of lack of nerve, due to the fact that the management 
does not know enough about economics of railway operation 
to realize the benefits, and they doubt the statements of 
those that do know, even in the face of the fact that neigh- 
boring roads that have made these improvements show earn- 
ings that are big returns on the investments that they have 
made in this class of improvements. 

If we agree that the public is entitled to as cheap trans- 
portation as can be furnished, after giving a fair return on 
investment and paying fair wages to employees, all im- 
provements to the railroads that will give reduced cost to 
transportation should be made; and the only way that this 
can be done is to have a board of engineers pass upon the 
question of improvements; on their recommendations the 
work should be ordered done, and the financing of the im- 
provement should be by the sale of bonds guaranteed by the 
United States. 

The same argument applies to motive power and rolling 
stock; whenever locomotives or cars have reached such a 
state of obsolescence that it is more economical to scrap 
them and buy modern equipment, there should be a means 
of doing this, and not let the cost of transportation be in- 
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creased through the lack of judgment or lack of means of 
local railways to do the economical thing. . 

In connection with the proposition to have the United 
States guarantee the bonds for improvements to be made by 
the railroads that are approved by a central governing board, 
there comes up the question of the relation that these bonds 
would have to outstanding issues of bonds by the same 
company. There is not a railroad in the United States today 
that is not worth the amount of its bonded indebtedness at 
least, and as a whole they are worth their total capitaliza- 
tion. 

A valuation is being made of the railroads as of June 30, 
1914, and the valuation is estimated to be completed by the 
end of 1920, which would be practically at the end of the 
extreme date of federal control under the act of Congress 
taking over the railroads. The railroads of the country could 
not be duplicated today for 33 1/3 per cent more than in 
1914, and the investigations so far made have convinced 
those making them that the valuation as of June 30, 1914, 
will, if a fair value is given on right of way—for the rail- 
roads as a whole—equal their capitalization on that date, so 
that if this is the case there would be no chances taken by 
the government if they guaranteed all railroad bonds. 


Replace Wastes as We Go Along 


While the cost of federal valuation of the railroads has 
been very great, it has been the means of calling the atten- 
tion of the railroads as well as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to the question of depreciation and obsolescence and 
the necessity of providing for both in the rates charged for 
service, and it is to be hoped that in connection with new 
laws and rules that may result from the present agitation 
that depreciation rates will be established in connection with 
maintenance of way and structures, and that rates hereafter 
will be such as will take care of depreciation as well as 
operation, maintenance and upkeep. 

The public has been feeding for the past ten years on the 
fat off the bowels of the railroads, and it had gotten down 
to the tissue, when the railroads were taken under federal 
control. No institution can live under these conditions, and 
provision should be made to replace all wastes as we go 
along and thus keep the railroads in a healthy condition. 

There has been more or less discussion by those interested 
in reducing rates, regardless of fairness to investors, of what 
is termed the “unearned increment,” the claim being made 
that the railways should not be permitted to earn anything 
on increased value of right of way or of improvements placed 
on same, or on increased value due to location, or industrial 
conditions, disregarding the fact that the investments in 
railways are of private capital and that at the time they 
were made they were hazardous, and that money could only 
be secured by the offering of common stock as a bonus’ for 
the purchase of bonds, the value of the common stock, if 
any, coming from increased value of the property as business 
developed along its lines. 

The lands through which the earlier railroads passed were 
of no value; the building of the railroad gave them a value, 
and at the same time gave a value to the land occupied by 
the railroads, and the development of the country gave an 
increase in business that increased the earning power of the 
railroad. The two grew together, and yet they would give 
the value so made to one of the parties and withhold it from 
the other, regardless of the fact that the parties from which . 
they would withhold made the increase possible. 

We hear a great deal about justice today, applied to the 
situation in Europe brought about by the world’s war. ‘The 
United States has placed itself in the attitude of the apostle 
of justice. We are all proud of the fact that it has done so, 
but while we are in the business of secing that justice is done 
every one in Europe, why not use some of it for home con- 
sumption—in our treatment of public utilities, and the rail- 
roads are our greatest public utility. 
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Thirty-four Passengers 
Killed in Collisions 


N A REAR collision of westbound passenger trains on the 
| New York Central at South Byron, N. Y., seven miles 
east of Batavia and 43 miles east of Buffalo, on the morn- 
ing of Sunday, January 12, between 3 and 4 o’clock, 
22 passengers were killed and 20 or more injured. The lead- 
ing train, the second section of No. 17, “The Wolverine,” 
had been stopped for the purpose of having a helping engine 
attached at the head of the train. The following train, No. 
11, the Southwestern Limited, came on at high speed and 
crushed the rear car, a sleeping car, completely; and the 
second car from the rear was buckled so that it stood almost 
on end for a moment and then fell on the rear car, crushing 
in its roof. The engineman of No. 11 said that his applica- 
tion of the brakes was followed by the parting of the coup- 
ling behind the tender so that the brakes on the cars had no 
effect in slackening the speed of the locomotive. 

Both of these trains were made up of steel cars of the latest 
type. The line is equipped with the latest design of auto- 
matic block signals. 

The engineman of No. 17 claimed that the block signals 
were clear; but the signal apparatus was found: working 
properly after the collision, the first signal in the rear was 
found in the stop position and the second one in the caution 
position. A statement issued by the road says: 

“The flagman of train No. 17 states that a red fusee which 
he had placed on the track was burning when No. 11 passed 
him and ran over the fusee and ran into No. 17. 

“The engineer on train No. 11 states that the automatic 
signals were clear when he passed. He also states that he did 
not see the flagman of No. 17. 

“The fireman on a freight engine which stood on an adja- 
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lights on No..17 were both burning brightly, and the engineer 
of No. 11 is unable to give any reason why he did not see 
these marker lamps. He claims he was wide-awake, but also 
is unable to say why he did not see the flagman of No. 17 
signaling him to stop or the burning fusee.” 

The statement of Fireman Brill, of.train No. 11, is sub- 
stantially the same as that of Engineman Friedley. 

The evidence indicates that the flagman of the standing 
train had got back about 2,000 feet, and that the fusee placed 
by him was about 1,500 feet back. Torpedoes placed on the 
rail by the flagman are said to have been about 800 ft. back. 
The train had been standing about seven minutes. 

Engineman Friedley said that he had slept on Friday 
night about 12% hours, his time thenceforward having been 
spent as shown below: 


1—Friday, January 10, 10 p. m., went to bed. 

2—Saturday, January 11, 10:30 a. m., rose. 

3—Saturday, January 11, 2:45 p. m., registered for train 28. 

4—Saturday, January 11, 7:50 p. m., arrived at Syracuse, train 28. 
5—Saturday, January 11, 9:50 p. m., registered for westbound train No. 11. 
6—Sunday, January 12, 3:42 a. m., collision. 


During the two hours spent at Syracuse, in the evening, 
Friedley ate his supper and was around the enginehouse. 

Fireman Brill was off duty at Buffalo from 4 a. m. of the 
10th until 3:15 p. m. of the 11th, after which time he was 
with’ Friedley. 

It will be noted that Friedley had been out of bed about 
17 hours, thus making the circumstances of this collision 
somewhat like those of that at Ivanhoe, Ind., on June 22, 
1918, where Engineman Sargent, who was dozing in his cab 
at 4 a. m., reported that he had been out of bed since 5 a. m. 
of the day before. 


Fort Washington, Pa. 


In a rear collision of passenger trains on the Philadelphia 
& Reading at Fort Washington, Pa., on the Bethlehem 
branch, five miles north of Jenkintown, and 16 miles north 
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cent track says he saw the flagman of No. 17 go back and 
also saw him signal No. 11 to stop by swinging his red 
lantern. 

“The towerman, who had a view of the scene, also testifies 
that he saw the flagman of No. 17 signalling No. 11 to stop 
by swinging his red lantern and setting the red fusee burn- 
ing. The towerman likewise testifies that the automatic 
block signals were set against No. 11. 

“The engineer on No. 11 had a clear view for a distance 
of two miles, and it was a cold, clear night. The rear red 
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of Philadelphia, on the night of January 13, twelve passen- 
gers were killed and twenty or more were injured. North- 
bound local passenger train No. 381, which had been stopped 
by an obstruction on the line ahead, was run into at the rear 
by express No. 319, and the rear car of the standing train 
was completely crushed. 

There was an enclosed-disk automatic block signal a short 
distance in the rear of the standing train. It is claimed, on 
behalf of the engineman of Train No. 319, that this signal 
indicated clear. 























The Traffic Department of the U.S. R. A. 


Abstract of Chapter on Traffic From the Director General’s 
Forthcoming Report to the President 


HE DIVISION OF TRAFFIC was established on February 9, 
T 1918, with Edward Chambers as director. Since com- 

petition ceased with the assumption of federal control, 
the solicitation of traffic and special exploitation of passenger 
routes were discontinued, and the efforts of the soliciting 
forces of the railroads were directed in other channels. 
Consolidated offices have been opened in all of the larger 
cities, 98 in all. General freight information is also either 
furnished at the information bureaus or the inquirer directed 
to the proper department. The consolidated offices are in 
lieu of and more adequately serve the public than the total 
of 564 passenger offices which were in existence prior to 
federal control. 

The effect of these consolidated offices has been a much 
better distribution of the traffic. Passengers finding that 
sleeping or parlor car space is not available via one route 
are able to select another without leaving the building. Re- 
gardless of what disposition may be finally made of the 
railroads these consolidated offices should unquestionably 
remain in existence to the lasting advantage and convenience 
of the traveling public. Further economies have resulted 
through the removal of “on-line” commercial freight offices 
from private to railroad property. In the seven months’ 
period ended July 31, 1918, thére was a total saving as a 
result of this policy of $16,566,633. To this amount a sub- 
stantial sum has since been added. 

For the purpose of conserving transportation energy so 
that essential food, fuel, war supplies and freight of all kinds 
might be moved expeditiously and economically, it was de- 
cided to eliminate those passenger trains that gave a duplicate 
service and were run mainly for competitive reasons, and, 
after careful study, to eliminate a number of other trains 
where it could be done without too great inconvenience to 
the traveling public. That the comfort and convenience of 
the traveling public might be discommoded as little as pos- 
sible, the policy of staggering trains between commercial 
centers was adopted. Considerable progress is still being 
made in reducing passenger train mileage, though the gradual 
return to normal conditions is resulting in the restoration of 
some trains. 

Consolidation of Terminals 


Other reforms include the common use of terminals by 
railroads formerly in competition and using separate termi- 
nals. The most conspicuous example is the use of the Penn- 
sylvania terminal in New York for through trains via the 
Baltimore ‘& Ohio between Washington and New York. 
The same principle has been applied as rapidly as possible 
in the consolidation of freight terminals. The saving of 
switching costs that has resulted, and the greater rapidity 
with which cars have been handled and loaded and unloaded, 
is already apparent. In the changes made the prime pur- 
pose has been the convenience and service to the public. The 
necessary readjustments may have caused some temporary 
dislocation, but the ultimate results will be increased effi- 
ciency and capacity. 


Curtailment of Advertising 


Time-tables have been simplified and abridged, extraneous 
and unnecessary matter has been eliminated, and the waste 
which previously existed in the distribution of time-tables 
entirely stopped. That unnecessary passenger travel might 
be restricted during the war both general and special adver- 
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tising were, to a very large extent, discontinued. The annual 
estimated saving from these two sources is $7,000,000. Dur- 
ing the coming year, because of the changed conditions and 
the possible necessity of creating passenger travel, general 
and particularly special advertising will to a large extent be 
resumed. 

Demurrage 


In order to effect the prompt release of cars the national 
code of demurrage rules and regulations was modified and 
the charges increased to $3 per car for each of the first four 
days, $6 for each of the next three days, and $10 for each 
succeeding day. A considerable increase in the supply of 
equipment was thereby made available. 


Shortening Freight Routes 


In developing new routes which should be not only shorter 
but also more efficient and economical than those previously 
in use, material progress has been made, especially in the 
West, where the opportunities because of the longer average 
hauls are much greater than in the East. Not only have the 
carriers profited through the saving in car, train and engine 
miles, but the shipping public has benefited because of the 
fact that the speedier handling via shorter routes has made 
more empty cars available than would otherwise have been 
the case. 


Co-ordination with Other Governmental Departments 


With the object of co-ordinating the railroad service more 
completely and harmoniously with the other-war agencies of 
the government, representatives of the Division of Traffic, 
each bearing the title of manager inland traffic, were ap- 
pointed to co-operate with and direct the traffic of the Food 
Administration, the Fuel Administration, Oil Division of 
Fuel Administration, the War and Navy departments, the 
War Industries Board, and the United States Shipping 
Board. As a result of their work, the prompt and, wherever 
necessary, preferred movement of war supplies for the United 
States and its Allies was made possible. Their complete and 
practical knowledge of the transportation systems of the 
country enabled them to direct shipments via the most effi- 
cient routes, thus speedily relieving the congestion that had 
previously existed, while at the same time, through a proper 
distribution of the traffic, they were able to arrange: for its 
movement in solid and maximum trainloads. The managers 
of inland tr: ffic, cordially assisted by the chiefs of the vari- 
ous activities together with the patriotic and practically 
unanimous co-operation of the shipping public, were able to 
increase the carload minimum on most of the commodities 
transported and, in many instances, bring about their double 
loading as well. 

It would be difficult to say too much in praise of the 
services of these gentlemen, and of the very efficient manner 
in which each of them accomplished his difficult and delicate 
task. 

Passenger Service Matters 


As a result of the draft law and high wages, the number 
of competent ticket sellers was greatly reduced, and several 
schools for the instruction of men and women as ticket clerks 
were established. Many women ticket sellers, at the same 
salaries paid men filling similar positions, are now in the 
service and are proving satisfactory and efficient. 

Rates of approximately one cent a mile for soldiers and 
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sailors on furlough and of two cents for soldiers and sailors 
discharged from the service, the latter to cover their move- 
ment from point of demobilization to the points to which they 
are allowed travel expenses by the government have been 
made effective. During the war a low uniform fare was also 
established for workmen at all war industry plants to which 
special trains were run. 

Because of the necessity for the further conservation of 
food and in order that the dining-cars might be utilized to 
maximum efficiency, the plan was adopted on October 1, 
of serving table d’hote luncheons and dinners at a uniform 
price of $1, except upon a few limited trains where $1.25 
is charged for dinner. The saving effected in the way of food 
and the increased number of meals served justified the prac- 
tice. As a permanent plan, however, the table d’hote system 
has not yet passed the experimental stage and some modifica- 
tion. may be found desirable. 

The removal of competition and unified operation has 
made possible the rearrangement of train schedules so as to 
permit of many additional connections at junction points, 
thereby making for greater public convenience. Considerable 
progress is still being made in this direction. The mainte- 
nance of passenger schedules thus giving “on-time” service 
has been greatly improved, and unnecessary duplicate and 
lightly patronized sleeping cars are still being eliminated. 

Considerable progress has been made in the issuance of 
permanent tariffs carrying the advanced fares, in connection 
with which circuitous routes are being eliminated, and tariffs, 
rules and regulations-standardized. The work is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. A standard basis of approximately 
30 cents a mile has been adopted for the movement of special 
cars, such as mine rescue, hospital, public health, and fish 
distributing cars, which are operated by the federal govern- 
ment, the states, and the Red Cross. A basis of standard 
ticket forms for use on all federal controlled roads has been 
completely worked out and mileage scrip books, good on all 
carriers under government operation, are in effect. Standard 
baggage rules for the entire country have been adopted and 
put into operation. 


General Order No. 28 


In order to provide for the increase in wages allowed, the 
higher prices that were and are being paid for all materials 
and supplies, and the rising costs of operation generally, 
General Order No. 28 was issued, effective June 25, 1918, 
as to freight rates, and June 10, 1918, as to passenger fares 
and baggage charges, by means of which an average advance 
of 25 per cent was made in freight rates throughout the 
country, and passenger rates were raised to a minimum of 
3 cents a mile where they were previously lower. Commuta- 
tion fares were also advanced 10 per cent. 

A rule requiring two adult tickets for a drawing room in 
a sleeping car and other economies have been adopted, so 
that the general traveling public may not be excluded from 
the use of Pullman space unnecessarily pre-empted. 

The order carried a provision for a further charge of one- 
half cent a mile for transportation in standard sleeping cars 
and parlor cars and one-quarter cent in tourist sleeping cars. 
This increase has since been canceled, the war necessity 
which created it having ceased to exist. 

These advances in rates, made only after a thorough inves- 
tigation of the conditions as well as a careful estimate of the 
prehable results, were designed to increase the net operating 
revenues by an amount about equal to the greater cost of 
operation, thereby leaving sufficient net operating income to 
insure the standard rate of return as fixed by law, without 
drawing upon the government’s other sources of revenue. 

Some criticism has been made of this order. It was only 
after the federal control act had been passed (March 21, 
1918), that any steps could be taken to meet the constantly 
rising costs. It was a physical impossibility to secure the 
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advances by the substitution of new tariffs with corrected 
items in less than several years. Our efforts, therefore, were 
directed toward some plan which would quickly spread that 
increase as equitably and fairly as possible over the entire 
country. General Order No. 28 was the result, and experi- 
ence has shown that it accomplished the end that had to be 
attained with the least possible disturbance of business 
conditions. 

Sufficient time has not yet elapsed to judge of the final 
effect of these increases as related to the net operating in- 
come, but it is hoped that with the return to more nearly nor- 
mal conditions reductions may gradually be made. 


Freight Traffic Details 


Three general freight traffic committees have been appoint- 
ed with headquarters at New York City, Atlanta and Chi- 
cago. Under these are district freight traffic committees, to 
which either the carriers or shippers may propose changes 
and by which recommendations are made to the proper gen- 
eral committee. These committees are conveniently located 
at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago-Eastern, St. Louis-Eastern, 
Richmond, Louisville, Atlanta, Birmingham, Jacksonville, 
New Orleans-Southern, Chicago-Western, St. Louis-Western, 
New Orleans-Western, St. Paul, Kansas City, Dallas, Den- 
ver, Portland, and San Francisco. The Division of Traffic, 
co-operating with that of Public Service and Accounting, has 
instituted the innovation of having upon each of these various 
committees one or two members who have been selected with 
the approval of the Director of Public Service by the general 
business interests of the section. These shippers’ members 
engage actively in the deliberations of their respective com- 
mittees and have voice and authority equal to that of the in- 
dividual railroad members in the reports and recommenda- 
tions made. Among those who are familiar with the work 
done, the results accomplished are regarded as_ very 
satisfactory. 

The adoption of “sailing days” has worked marked 
economy. 

This plan has for its purpose: First, the allocation of all 
less than carload traffic destined to certain designated com- 
mon points to those lines which form the shortest routes and 
afford the most efficient service; and, second, the movement 
from distributive centers to the smaller, or noncompetitive 
points, upon all lines under government control, upon speci- 
fied and convenient days of the week. Its adoption, through 
the elimination of some, and heavier loading of others, has 
already resulted in the saving of thousands of cars besides 
furnishing better service, through the avoidance of transfers. 
Specific figures showing the total number of cars saved will 
be supplied in the reports of the regional directors. 

For some time considerable uneasiness has existed -in the 


_ cotton-producing sections of the country over the question of 


an increased allowance for the compression of cotton in 
transit. The compresses have contended they could not, 
under existing conditions, perform the service for the carriers, 
in such instances as the latter assumed the expense, without 
some increase in the amount allowed for compression out of 
the through rate. This difficulty, with the assistance of the 
War Industries Board, has been adjusted by increasing the 
former allowance from 50 to 100 per cent, at the same time 
increasing the minimum loading to 75 bales per car. The 
issue of through export bills of lading via all ports has been 
resumed to the great advantage as well as relief of cotton 
and all other shippers. 

After many conferences and by mutual agreement with the 
interested shippers a circular has been issued as a supple- 
ment to the southern classification, which contains specifica- 
tions of standard containers for fresh fruits and vegetables 
and loading rules governing the same. This will have the 
effect of greatly reducing the loss and damage in the handling 
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of these commodities. A standard package for boots and 
shoes has also been determined upon by agreement with the 
shippers. 

The adjustment of divisions with the so-called “short 
lines,” including the settlement of many intricate questions, 
is proceeding rapidly. 


Consolidated Freight Classification 


At the present time there are in general use some three dif- 
ferent freight classifications applying to interstate traffic, 
while many states have their own particular classifications 
applying to intrastate traffic. ‘These various classifications 
contain some 15,000 items. The carload minima vary. and 
they differ in other essential details. Great confusion in 
ratings and classifications and many overcharges and claims 
have been the result. To simplify this situation a consoli- 
dated classification was prepared upon which hearings 
throughout all sections of the country as well as at Washing- 
ton have now been completed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The formal recommendation of the latter body has not been 
received, but it is our hope to place this consolidated classifi- 
cation in effect within a very short time. 


Modifications in Charges and Practices 


Many modifications in charges and practices have been 
made by our freight rate department. With the assistance 
of the Department of Agriculture the freight charges on cattle 
feed moving into the drouth-stricken districts of the North- 
west and Southwest have been reduced, and by means of 
emergency through rates the shipment of stock cattle from 
the latter section to the grass and range lands of the east 
and southeastern sections has been encouraged. At the re- 
quest of the Food Administration a storage-in-transit priv- 
ilege has been established on dressed meats, thereby enabling 
the packers lacking sufficient cold-storage facilities at their 
plants to keep their products moving without congestion or 
delay toward the Atlantic seaboard for overseas movement. 
Similar aid has been given on wheat flour substitutes to the 
end that the smaller dealers might carry a complete supply, 
thereby increasing the domestic consumption of such substi- 
tutes and releasing increased amounts of wheat and flour to 
our allies and our own army overseas. Other war measures 
were: The reduction in manganese ore rates from western 
mines to eastern furnaces to replace Brazilian ores impossible 
of procurement; the establishment of through rates on coal in 
territories where they were not heretofore effective to aid in 
the economical and efficient distribution of this very essential 
commodity; the installation of log rates in the spruce sec- 
tions of the Northwest to facilitate the production of aero- 
planes. Rates were also established upon castor beans for 
castor oil, necessary in the operation of aeroplanes. Many 
readjustments have also been made, the most noteworthy of 
which has been the establishment of a uniform scale of class 
rates for application within Oklahoma, by means of which 
the rates in that state were placed more nearly upon a parity 
with those existing in the state adjoining. This scale has 
proved entirely satisfactory to the Oklahoma railroad com- 
mission, as well as the shipping public. 


Simplification of Tariffs 


A plan is well under way for the simplication and consoli- 
dation of freight tariffs which it is believed will not only 
save approximately $2,000,000 per annum in the tariff print- 
ing bill of the railroads, but put the tariffs in a great deal 
better shape for use. 

Under past practices there have been some so-called bureau 
tariffs containing the rates of all roads in a certain section, 
but to a large extent each railroad has continued to publish 
separately the rates between points on its lines or with its 
connections. This means that where two or more lines serve 
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the same points the publication ofthe rates is duplicated some- 
times as many as 20 times. This has been very expensive 
and has also frequently resulted in rates or regulations ap- 
plying over one line different from those over another. New 
tariff publishing bureaus have already been established at 
several important points, and freight tariff revision commit- 
tees have been appointed. 


Agricultural Section 


The Agricultural Section, with J. L. Edwards as manager, 
is in close and complete co-operation with the Department of 
Agriculture and the Food Administration. The chief efforts 
of the agricultural agents of the carriers have been directed 
toward aiding the campaigns undertaken everywhere for in- 
creased food production. For carrying on the work of the 
Agricultural Section the 48 states have been divided between 
two general committees, with special subcommittees, to the 
end that the agricultural departments of the railroads in each 
state and in the country at large may co-operate with each 
other and with the appropriate federal, state and county 
authorities, including also civic bodies, manufacturers of 
farm implements and fertilizers, local bankers and business 
men, that they may harmonize and co-ordinate their efforts. 

The experimental or scientific part of the work is now left 
to the United States Department of Agriculture and the sev- 
eral states. The railroad agricultural agents’ work is more 
along the lines of dealing with the transportation problems 
involved; encouraging the production of new or different 
farm products and increasing that of old; bettering their 
quality and preparation for market; aiding in finding mar- 
kets; and bringing about improvements in farm methods as 
approved by competent authorities. 

With the coming of peace and restoration of normal con- 
ditions, the movement of returning soldiers, industrial work- 
ers and others to the farms is expected to assume large pro- 
portions. The agricultural representatives of the railroads 
have co-operated in all sections in getting together the infor- 
mation necessary in the consideration of the plans proposed 
by the Department of the Interior for reclaiming land for 
returning soldiers. They have also prepared a great deal of 
information on the subject of farming opportunities along 
the several railroads that prompt and intelligent reply may 
be made to the many inquiries which are coming in from 
prospective farm settlers in this and foreign countries. 


The Express and Mail Situation 


Early in the period of governmental operation of the rail- 
roads it became apparent that the activities of the several ex- 
press companies should be co-ordinated with the various rail- 
roads under federal control. Each railroad had its separate 
contract with the express company operating over its line and 
the percentage of gross revenue which the railroads received 
from the express companies varied considerably. Other 
features of the contracts differed materially, some calling for 
routing of a proportionate amount of conipetitive traffic over 
certain railroads, and it was obvious that with the operation 
of the railroads under a single control, the discontinuance of 
needless trains of a competitive character and the reduction 
of train service to meet war conditions, the only way to treat 
the express situation was to make one uniform contract opera- 
tive during federal control. Consolidation on the part of the 
express companies during this period also became essential, 
and after continued negotiations between the express com- 
panies and the director general an agreement was made. 
effective July 1, 1918, under which the several express com- 
panies formed a corporation known as the American Railway 
Express Company, for the purpose of carrying on the express 
transportation business upon the railroads under federal con- 
trol, and also on certain non-federal controlled lines which 
were essential to round out the express transportation system 
in the United States. 
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Under this agreement the express company pays to the 
Railroad Administration 5014 per cent of the gross revenue 
earned on the transportation of express matter as 
compensation for the rail transportation, this representing 
the average payment for the past three years to the individual 
railroads by the various express companies. Following this 
the express company pays its operating expenses, the balance 
being subject toa division between the express company and 
the Railroad Administration on a basis which makes it un- 
necessary to guarantee any definite amount of net earnings to 
the express company based upon the previous three years’ 
average of those companies, some of which had made sub- 
stantial net earnings, while others had shown a deficit. The 
agreement also has the effect of requiring the express com- 
panies to put forth their very best efforts and individual ini- 
tiative, as their net returns are based upon the results of their 
succeessful operation. 

The increased cost of labor, as well as of everything else 
which entered into the expense of conducting the express 
business, soon made it apparent that the 10 per cent advance 
in rates granted by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
effective upon July 15 last, was not great enough to cover 
actual operating expenses and allow the express company 
any net return. A further advance was therefore ordered to 
become effective January 1, 1919, which it is hoped will pro- 
vide sufficient funds to cover the increased wages recom- 
mended by the Board of Railway Wages and Working Con- 
ditions, as well as permit of some net return to the express 
company. 

Express traffic is now sent by the quickest route, circuitous 
routes having been eliminated; cars for handling express are 
used regardless of individual ownership, thus increasing the 
express car availability by several hundred cars A sufficient 
number of new express cars have been ordered to provide 
for the needs of the railroads based upon their average re- 
quirements for the past five years, and it is expected that the 
express business in the near future will be placed upon a firm 
foundation with a stabilized organization, and with a pre- 
mium for individual initiative coupled with a degree of fed- 
eral control, all of which should work to the advantage of 
the patrons, the railroads, and the express company itself. 

The Express and Mail Section, under the direction of F. S. 
Holbrook as manager, is also working in close co-operation 
with the Postal Department to the end that the mail service 
may be efficient and expeditious as possible. 


Conclusion 


It should be borne clearly in mind that whatever incon- 
venience the traveling and shipping public have suffered 
during the past 12 months of governmental operation has 
been due to the absolute necessity of first devoting our trans- 
portation agencies to the vigorous and successful prosecution 
of the war. Only that part of the motive power and freight 
and passenger equipment remaining after our troops had been 
moved to cantonments or from cantonments overseas, and 
supplied with all the necessaries of life and war, could be de- 
voted to the commercial traffic of the country. The service 
rendered under such conditions cannot and ought not to be 
taken as the measure of what might be expected through 
federal control under normal conditions, or in a time of peace. 
As a matter of fact, our inconveniences were luxuries as com- 
pared with the situation which existed in England or on the 
Continent. 

There remains a great deal of work which has been under- 
taken and is not yet completed, such as the unification of 
rules and practices covering the transportation of livestock; 
the preparation of a consolidated tariff governing the 
handling of perishable freight; the consolidation and modi- 
fication of the demurrage, weighing and inspection bureaus 
in each: of the three classification territories to the end that 
existing discriminations may be removed to the benefit of 
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both the shipper and the carrier and uniformity in practice 
and rulings established. 

One of the most important and fast developing traffic 
questions relates to the efficient and proper handling of im- 
port and particularly export traffic. There is every indica- 
tion that the efforts of the manufacturers and producers of 
the United States, with the assistance of our proposed mer- 
chant .marine, will result in a much more successful invasion 
of foreign markets and a considerably greater volume of 
traffic than has heretofore sailed from our harbors. We are 
therefore giving immediate consideration to the rate situation, 
service between ports and producing points, unification of 
‘port practices and charges, and the elimination of undue 
competition between pérts, with the thought in mind that 
each producing section shall have its proper standing and be 
given all the encouragement possible to develop the traffic. 

Given the opportunity, it will be our aim to bring these and 
other important matters to a satisfactory conclusion. 


Report on Beloit (Kansas) Derailment 

P. BorLanp, chief of the Bureau of Safety of the In- 

WV terstate Commerce Commission, has issued a report 

* on the derailment of an eastbound passenger train 

(No. 132) on the Union Pacific, near Beloit, Kan., on 

January 15, 1918, which resulted in the death of four 

passengers and the injury of 22 passengers and three em- 

ployees. It is attributed to a track failure at a bridge under- 

going repairs, trains having been allowed to run at full speed 
when they should have been subject to a limit. 

This is a single-track line laid with 60-lb. rails. The 
derailed train—locomotive and four cars of wooden con- 
struction—was running at about 20 or 25 miles an hour. 
The derailment occurred at the end of a timber trestle, the 
two coaches falling off the bridge and landing on their roofs 
in the bottom of the creek. Frozen ground had been exca- 
vated and a new bulkhead bent had been placed near the 
old one at the westerly embankment. Piles 17 in. in diameter 
had been driven in the new bulkhead, on which was placed 
a 12-in. cap carrying 16-in. pine blocks, which in turn sup- 
ported a 7%4-in. by 8-in. tie. 

The track joint at the point of accident was weakened, 
the outer splice bar having been partially fractured for some 
time and part of the flange being missing. A rail badly 
flange-worn on the gage side also butted against one only 
slightly worn at this joint. The inner flange of the latter 
rail had also received injuries from spike wear. These 
conditions contributed to the weakening of the joint as the 
slightly worn rail received repeated blows from passing 
wheels. Both rails were fractured at distances of 28 in. and 
451% in. from the joint, causing the derailment. 

The accident was probably caused by the failure of the 
outer splice bar at the joint, followed by the fracture of the 
rails themselves. These ruptures were occasioned by an 
outward thrust. The testimony taken during the investiga- 
tion showed that the rail was not spiked to the tie over the 
new bulkhead bent and no slow order was in effect. The 
report concludes with the statement that each of the elements 
of weakness which have been enumerated probably con- 
tributed toward the accident and that the failure of the track 
was due immediately to side thrusts on a weakened joint by 
a train which was going at customary speed, in the absence 
of a slow order restricting speed on a bridge which was 
undergoing repairs. 





A meeting of the Railroad Administration committee on 
standards for cars and locomotives has been postponed from 
January 21 to February 18. 
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Fig. 1—New Embankment oun the Left, Upheaval of Peaty Soil on the Right. 


by the Dotted Line. Fig. 3.—Large Upheaval of Soft Material. 
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Fig. 4.— Displacement of the Highway 
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Fig. 2.—Fence Line Has Been Displaced from Position Indicated 





Indicated by the Dotted Lines. 


Railroad Encounters Some Remarkable Sink Holes 


Necessity for Adequate Contingent Allowances Is Demonstrated 
by Experience on Second Track Work P 


O BETTER DEMONSTRATION of the justification of the 
N proper consideration of hidden quantities in valua- 
tion work is to be obtained than the experience which 

the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis has encoun- 
tered during the past summer with some sink holes on the 
Cleveland-St. Louis line between Union City, Ind., and 
Ansonia, Ohio, in. western Ohio, in connection with double 
track work now in progress between Winchester, Ind., and 
Ansonia. While the work is all relatively light in moder- 
ately rolling country, difficulty has been encountered in three 
places when widening and raising the embankments for 
second track across small depressions, the bottoms of which 
contain a deposit of peaty loam of varying depths. Deposits 
of this character are found rather extensively in parts of Ohio. 
In some places the stratum of this material is so thin that 

it is practically all squeezed out from under the embankment 
with only a moderate settlement, but at the two points shown 
in the photographs the layer of soft material is so thick that 
the large quantities of material placed in the embankment 
thus far have not penetrated to the full depth of the soft 
stratum. In the case shown in. Figs. 1 and 2 the length of 
the sink hole along the track is only 400 feet., but 9,000 cu. 
yd. of material has been dumped here in an attempt to widen 
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a 7-ft. embankment for second track. As shown in Fig. 1 
the soft material has been forced up just outside the toe of 
the slope to a height equal to or greater than that of the 
embankment. Near the track this upheaval has been so vio- 
lent as to break up the surface, exposing the interior of the 
soft mass, but some distance back from the track the sod 
remains in place although somewhat folded or wrinkled. 
The mass has also been pushed away from the track so that 
the right-of-way fence has been displaced a maximum dis- 
tance of 50 ft. This is clearly shown in Fig. 2. Evidences 
of the disturbance of the ground surface may be detected as 
far as 175 ft. away from the track. 

A minor disturbance was also noted on the side of the 
track opposite the new embankment, the right-of-way fence 
on that side being moved some 3 ft. However, the most 
serious disturbance at this place is the shifting of the old 
embankment away from the new one, so as to throw the 
operated track out of line. Just how much the track has 
been thrown is not known since it has been lined back from 
day to day. At the other places the operated track has not 
been seriously disturbed, and the old embankment seems to 
have reached a stable support. 

Fig. 3 shows a larger upheaval found at another sink hole 
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of larger extent, this having a width at right angles to the 
track of at least 100 ft., while the disturbance extends back 
300 ft. A highway crossing at about the middle of this soft 
area is indicated by the row of trees shown in the back- 
ground. At the time that this photograph was taken, opera- 
tions had been carried on only to the west of this highway 
crossing. The effect of this condition is shown in Fig. 4. 
The highway with the trees bordering it on each side has 
been pushed bodily eastward fully 10 ft. 

This work was undertaken with some knowledge of the 
conditions to be encountered at these places. Borings taken 
during valuation surveys some time previous showed at least 
38 ft. of filled material below the tracks although the appar- 
ent height of the embankment was only 7 ft. This has been 
verified since the work has started by driving a pile, although 
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the test was not carried far enough to ascertain the full depth 
of the peat. That there has been a gradual settlement of 
this operated track for years is apparent from the fact that 
there is an appreciable sag in the grade line across these two 
sink holes. 

The material first deposited was a heavy clay from steam 
shovel excavation. Upon contact with the water contained 
in the sink holes, this material became semi-fluid and flowed 
laterally, its greater specific gravity raising the lighter peaty 
material with the effects described. Upon realizing this 
situation, the engineers decided to stop filling with earth and 
to use only cinders. This plan promises to be entirely suc- 
cessful. At the time of writing, the new track at the worst 
one of the sink holes is in operation and the disturbance has 
practically ceased at the others. 


' Railway Business Association Meets in Chicago 


Annual Meeting the Occasion for Discussion of Future of Trans- 
portation Industry—Constructive Resolutions Adopted 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the Railway Business Associa- 
BS tion was held at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, on 
Thursday, January 9, as reported briefly on page 167 
of the Railway Age of last week. Over 200 railway supply 
men were in attendance at the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions, while over 500 were present at the dinner in the 
evening. The attendance at all sessions was restricted to 
men in the railway supply industry. The attention of the 
meeting was largely devoted to the consideration of the 
changes which have been introduced in the purchase of 
railway supplies during the past year and to the further 
changes which will probably result from the early return of 
the roads to their owners. The constructive character of the 
meeting itself and of the work done by the committees during 
the past year is reflected in the strong set of resolutions 
which were adopted and which are published in full below. 
The association has been reorganized during the past year 
to transfer a large part of the work from the president to 
several committees. These committees have been active in 
their respective fields during the past year. 

In calling the meeting to order Alba B. Johnson (presi- 
dent of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia), 
president of the association, discussed the problems confront- 
ing the organization and the railway supply industry. The 
following is an abstract of his remarks: 


Mr. Johnson’s Opening Address 


Quite apart from the opinions which our association may 
announce touching purposes of legislation and provisions of 
law, it would seem desirable at this time to consider appro- 
priate ways and means for winning public and political 
opinion to our way of thinking. Is it not obvious that our 
best chance of adjusting and conforming our ideas to the 
needs and the thoughts of the various interests and the 
various regions and of adapting their requirements to a con- 
sistency with our own is through the contact of our individual 
members with their fellow-citizens? Every accomplishment 
by our association in the past has been based upon an ascer- 
tainment of views in the.communities and local discussion 
to show whether our own general aims could be co-ordinated 
with the special aims put forward by others. Can we hope 
to find for the present emergency a more serviceable method ? 

Taking a leaf from our own book, we would naturally 
turn to business organizations. Bodies that serve trades and 
bodies that serve cities both discuss transportation, but as 


between the two the local commercial association has distinct 
advantages in this respect. It is miscellaneous, embracing 
manufacturers, merchants, and men in many lines of busi- 
ness, usually including professional men. Through this 
complex composition the thought of the organization is dif- 
fused among occupations generally. Most business men who 
are members of trade associations belong also to the organiza- 
tions in their home cities. What we may hope to promote 
in city associations with which our members are affiliated is 
systematic study of the subject and local discussion of the 
results of such study. 

Many organizations will be found committed to a policy 
of discussing national questions only through the National 
Chamber. The Railway Business Association itself follows 
that practice as to questions outside our special scope. 
Underlying such a self-imposed restriction is the idea of 
waiting for a National Chamber referendum and then letting 
organized business speak once for all with full force. An- 
other method is feasible, however, when a referendum might 
take too long. The Railway Age for December 27, discussing 
ways and means for solidifying public opinion in favor of 
an extra session of Congress to pass remedial railway legis- 
lation, asks, ‘““Might it not be a typically American, business- 
like and enterprising thing to do for business firms all over 
the country to write or telegraph the Chamber a full expres- 
sion of their views on the railroad situation, and especially 
upon the necessity of calling an extra session of Congress?” 
Thus, says the Age, “the President of the Chamber would 
have available a mass of evidence which he might present 
to President Wilson on his return from Europe.” Probably 
representations of constituent bodies rather than of individual 
business men, or in addition to them, would best befit the 
character of the Chamber as a federation of bodies accus- 
tomed to act on petitions from constituents. Doubtless most 
of them are ready to speak for an extra session and not ready 
to recommend provisions of law. 

Let us counsel together now, if you will, upon the other 
major aspect of our activity as an association—the commer- 
cial relation of our members with the buyer. What prospect 
there is of additions and betterments in the coming months, 
what measures in connectiori therewith may deserve our 
consideration, and what practices under government control 
can be improved. Up to the time of government control the 
association had rigidly excluded from its scope any matters 
that arose out of commercial transactions. Our task was to 
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promote co-operation between the railways and the public. 
Of relations between the seller and the buyer we took no 
cognizance. Government control brought in a new buyer, 
the government itself, and without hesitation we introduced 
into our activity matters relating to purchasing policies. 
Where do you think this should lead us? If the roads are 
after a time to be privately managed, the future will consist 
of two periods—the remainder of the era of government 
control and the subsequent era of private control. 

Take the first in its order. What is it fair for members 
to ask and what is it wise for officers to attempt in connection 
with government purchasing policies? If a member of this 
association received an order for goods and his competitor, 
another member, was disappointed, the Railway Business As- 
sociation would be justified in regarding the outrage as out- 
side of its peculiar province. Yet underlying that order there 
might be a general condition with which we could and ought 
to grapple. Suppose, for example, that the makers had been 
invited to submit to tests and the man who did not get the 
order was not given that opportunity; or suppose there were 
tests but the order was given to a maker who had not sub- 
mitted to test. Certainly our association would deserve and 
receive the unanimous support of all of its members for point- 
ing out an opportunity to improve that practice in the direc- 
tion of fairness to all makers and of efficient administration 
for the public interest. 

We may perhaps draw the line by saying that particular 
exercises of administrative judgment by the authorities would 
fall outside our scope, but general practices and conditions 
under which such particular acts are performed would be 
for us to discuss. The fact that some contract was cancelled 
would not concern the association. The fact that conditions 
and standards of administration were such or tending to 
become such -as to encourage arbitrary and demoralizing 
cancellations would call for recommendations by the 
association. 

An association as such can and does say things to the 
authorities which an individual business man could not say 
with the same impressiveness and which he might not be 
willing to say at all. ' 

When government control shall be ended and our dealings 
are once more with corporation officials, what will then be 
the function of the association on the side of commercial 
policies? It is reasonable that our neighbors will expect us 
as a guild to make provision for the development and adop- 
tion of the highest standards of commercial ethics to be 
practiced by the seller in all his dealings with railways. 


Committee Reports 


Verbal reports were presented by A. L. Humphrey (presi- 
dent, Union Switch & Signal Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.), 
chairman of the committee on Government Purchasing 
Policies; W. W. Salmon (president, General Railway Signal 
Company, Rochester, N. Y.), chairman of the committee on 
The Railways After the War, and H. H. Westinghouse 
(chairman, Westinghouse Air Brake Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.), chairman of the committee on Finance and Adminis- 
tration. 


On the day preceding the meeting about 50 members of 


the association met with the committee on Government Pur- 
chasing Politics to discuss the problems which had arisen 
during the war. In presenting his report Mr. Humphrey 
referred to this conference and also described the work of 
his committee in conducting negotiations with the Central 
Purchasing Committee and others. He explained the policies 


governing the action of the committee in the conduct of its 
work and made suggestions regarding future procedure. 

Mr. Salmon, in discussing the work of his committee, 
touched on the study which has been given to the future of 
the railways, particularly as it affects their relations with 
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the railway supply industry. He also read extracts from a 
number of letters written on this subject by members of the 
Railway Business Association. 

Following the presentation of the reports of the committees 
resolutions were prepared and adopted as follows: 


Resolutions 


Contracts.—If railroad contracts are to protect the govern- 
ment against declines in the cost of production such contracts 
should also protect the contractor against increases in the 
cost of production. Whatever the terms, both parties should 
adhere to contracts. Arbitrary cancellations of orders due 
to a falling or rising price market tend to demoralize stand- 
ards of conduct and impair industrial stability. 

Contingent Fees.—Abolition of contingent fees in com- 
pensating sales service is against the public interest as ap- 
plied to railroad contracts. Compensation depending wholly 
or partly upon obtaining a contract has become established 
in this industry because it has been found to promote economy 
in selling cost. A change to a salary basis will tend to 
increase overhead and sooner or later show itself in higher 
prices. We urge upon the President of the United States 
that he make effective as applied to railroad contracts the 
policy attributed to him in the announcement of exemption 
for the War Department namely, that “the covenant to be 
inserted in all war supply contracts against the operation of 
contract brokers and other illegitimate business agents should 
not be used in such a way as to be harmful to long-established 
business customs or to curtail industry.” 

Elimination of Wholesalers—It is injurious to the best 
interest of the roads and of the public for central purchasing 
agents to eliminate wholesalers, who in the past have per- 
formed a valuable service in handling and carrying supplies 
and in maintaining competition. The disappearance of 
numerous small dealers will in the long run mean the con- 
centration of business in the hands of a few large concerns 
and consequently a tendency toward higher price levels. 

Mechanical Tests.—It is essential to mechanical progress 
that the development of railway appliances not yet estab- 
lished in use should be at once resumed with vigor. Tests 
should be decentralized, so that the several roads may pro- 
ceed independently as if under private control, and so that 
the federal managers in their discretion may admit makers 
of new appliances to eligibility in specifications. 

Remittances.—Cordial acknowledgment -is due the Rail- 
road Administration for its good offices in bringing about 
the liquidation of many long over-due accounts for goods 
delivered to railways. It would be fortunate if one of the 
achievements of government control might be the installation 
of methods and conditions insuring prompter remittances. 
We urge the Railroad Administration to consider: (a) a 
study of accounting and vouchering as practiced by roads 
that pay their bills the most promptly and the recommenda- 
tion of such methods to all of the roads; (b) a study of the 
problem of providing the several roads with funds out of 
current receipts with which to meet current bills; (c) the 
adoption of a standard period for payment, preferably the 
30 days of general commerce. 

Prompt Remedial Legislation.—If Congress at the present 
session does not enact remedial legislation providing for 
modified private control of railways, we favor the calling of 
an extra session for that purpose, and upon the enactment 
of such legislation the roads should be returned to their 
owners. 

Additions and Betterments.—During the period of govern- 
ment control additions and betterments should proceed with 
vigor and foresightedness. Discretion should be permitted 
the railway corporations in determining the design and 
amount of facilities which they will acquire. The govern- 
ment should provide for corporate co-operation in projects 
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for terminals, way and structures so as to promote joint use 
and an avoidance of needless duplication. The government 
should make such allowance in terms of purchase that the 
corporations will not carry the whole burden of war prices 
while their income is based upon that of 1915-17. Govern- 
ment loans should be funded for such periods and at such 
rates of interest as will give each carrier reasonable oppor- 
tunity to discharge all financial obligations to the govern- 
ment. ; 

Reference to the National Chamber.—The President of 
the Railway Business Association is requested to transmit 
the resolutions, entitled “Prompt Remedial Legislation” and 
“Additions and Betterments’—(a) to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States with the recommendation that if 
the time is too short for a referendum these and similar 
expressions of constituent bodies be laid before President 
Wilson upon his return from Europe: (b) to members of 
the railway supply industry with the suggestion that they 
favor in business associations of their communities and 
trades adoption of similar expressions addressed to the Presi- 
dent through the National Chamber. 

Independent Federal Corporations——While permitted to 
co-operate with one another so as to eliminate duplication of 
service and facilities and to secure the most efficient and 
economical use of routes, terminals and vehicles, and per- 
mitted under federal sanction to effect consolidations if essen- 
tial, railroad properties should be operated by independent 
federal corporations as numerous as may be consistent with 
their financial strength and stability. 

Exclusive Federal Rate Regulation.—We favor the adop- 
tion by Congress of a policy under which regulation of 
maximum and minimum rates of carriers engaged in inter- 
state commerce would be federal only. 

A Secretary of Transportation—We favor the creation of 
a Secretary of Transportation to consider carriers’ estimates 
of future expenditures, including labor costs; to exercise 
exclusive supervision over security issues, and to fix rates 
designed to yield a revenue sufficient for future operations 
and credit. 

Presentation to Congress and to Business Organizations.— 
The president of the Railway Business Association is re- 
quested (a) to appear with such other representatives of the 
association. as he may deem expedient before committees of 
Congress at the earliest practicable moment and testify in 
favor of the recommendations for legislation affecting rail- 
ways which have been declared by this convention; (b) to 
transmit the resolutions of this convention dealing with 
governmental policy affecting railways to members of the 
railway supply industry with the suggestion that they bring 
the expressions before associations in their communities and 
trades and that through public meetings, through action by 
committees, or through interviews with officers or leaders in 
such organizations they endeavor to obtain constructive com- 
ments upon such resolutions for the information and guid- 
ance of our Association in further developing counsel for 
Congress. 


New Officers 


The committee on nominations suggested the following of- 
ficers for the ensuing year. Its report was accepted and the 
following officers were unanimously elected: President, Alba 
B. Johnson, president Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; vice-presidents, J. C. Bradley, president Pratt 
& Letchworth Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Robert F. Carr, president 
Dearborn Chemical Co., Chicago; A. L. Humphrey, presi- 
dent Union Switch & Signal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; G. W. 
Simmons, vice-president Simmons Hardware Co., St. Louis; 
W. W. Willitts, president Adams & Westlake Co., Chicago; 
W. \W. Salmon, president General Railway Signal Company, 
Ro.ester, N. Y.; Knox Taylor, president Taylor-Wharton 
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Iron & Steel Company, High Bridge, N. J.; treasurer, M. S. 
Clayton, New York. 


The Annual Dinner 


The tenth annual dinner of the Association was held in 
the Hotel La Salle on Thursday evening, President Johnson 
presiding. 

H. H. Merrick, of the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
was the first speaker, taking for his topic the reconstruction 
problem as it affects the railways. Mr. Merrick referred to 
the essential character of the transportation industry and ad- 
vocated the prompt return of the roads to private operation, 
pointing out the dangers inherent to government ownership 
or operation. During the course of his remarks he read ex- 
tracts from a letter written by Charles G. Dawes, president 
of the Central Trust Company, Chicago, to William G. Mc- 
Adoo, suggesting a plan for control of the railways, of which 
the following is an abstract: 


Mr. Dawes’ Plan 


A federal railroad board would be appointed by the presi- 
dent, with a proper cabinet officer as member ex officio. 
Through this agency, which it is assumed would be granted 
broad administrative powers, we would have the required 
governmental control. This board would determine the 
policy of the Railroad Administration and by its power to ap- 
prove or disapprove would prevent unjust discrimination as 
between the public and the railroads, and as between the rail- 
roads themselves. 

Profiting by the experience of the regional operation of the 
railroads under the present emergency, federal railroad cor- 
porations would be established at such places and in such 
number as conditions might require. These corporations 
would follow the usual form of corporations having capital 
stock; the amount of such capital stock being merely nomi- 
nal, as such corporations would not, at least in the beginning, 
be concerned with railroad financing.. The purpose of a re- 
gional railroad corporation would be to provide,the necessary 
organization into which could be brought all of the railroad 
companies operating in any particular zone. As in the case 
of the federal reserve banks, the stock of these federal rail- 
road corporations would be owned exclusively by the rail- 
roads, thus compelling participation by all ofthe railroads in 
a common organization. The directors of these federal cor- 
porations would be elected by the railroads composing the 
stockholder members, under such restrictions and regulations 
as would protect all interests involved and insure a non- 
political control, as is true of the federal reserve banks. To 
these federal railroad corporations would be given broad 
regulatory powers over all railroad activities. These corpo- 
rations would have supervision over all phases of railroad 
operation, including the consolidation of terminals, ticket of- 
fices, railroad lines, if necessary, and all the other activities 
which affect the interests involved, and which need not be 
mentioned in this connection In addition to the supervisory 
powers, in my opinion, the functions of these railroad corpo- 
rations should include power to pass upon passenger and 
freight rates, with the right to initiate rates when deemed 


‘advisable, subject only to revision, approval or disapproval 


of the Federal Railroad Board, to prevent unjust dis- 
crimination. Also, to these federal railroad corporations all 
future issues of railroad securities could. be referred, in 
much the same manner as has been done with the various 
capital issues committees during the past year. 

The difficulty of co-ordinating federal and state control of 
railroads in the matter of rates and taxation appears to many 
to be insurmountable. A similar difficulty was apparent in 
the federal reserve system in connection with the admission 
of state banks and trust companies to membership in the fed- . 
eral reserve system. This has been largely overcome and, 
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at the present time, most of the large state banks and trust 
companies are members of the federal reserve system, gener- 
ally with the expressed consent of the state authorities. 

The strength of the federal reserve system lies in the own- 
ership of the federal reserve banks by the member banks and 
the centralization of banking reserves. The strength of the 
new railroad administrative system would lie in the owner- 
ship of the federal railroad corporations by the railroads 
themselves, and the control of railroad operations by means 
of the power to protect railroad operations by means of the 
power to protect railroad revenues and control railroad 
expenditures. 

H. H. Westinghouse, chairman, Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company, Pittsburgh, spoke briefly on his observations of 
British and French railway conditions gained on a recent trip 
to those countries. He dwelt particularly upon the difficulty 
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of the problems which confronted American railway men on 
their arrival in France, and the remarkable results which 
they had secured. He paid a high tribute to the work of our 
men overseas. 

Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the Railway Age, also spoke on 
railway conditions in France, and particularly in England, 
dwelling especially on the part transportation played in the 
successful outcome of the war. He gave numerous statistics 
relative to the amount of traffic necessary to the maintenance 
of our forces and concluded with a discussion of the railway 
problem in Great Britain and the outlook for future govern- 
ment control in that country. 

The dinner closed with an address by Alba B. Johnson on 
the question, “Shall the American Railway System Be 
Prussianized?” This paper was published in the Railway 
Age of last week, page 156. 


Doings of the United States Railroad Administration 


Director General Hines to Ask for Additional Appropriation 
. to Aid in Financing Improvements 


N ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION, which may exceed 
$500,000,000, is to be asked of Congress shortly by 
the Railroad Administration, according to an an- 

nouncement by Director General Hines, to assist the railroad 
companies in financing capital expenditures which, for the 
year 1919, together with the unexpended balance of the bud- 
gets authorized for last year, are estimated to amount to 
$1,627,000,000. While an investigation is now being made 
to ascertain how much of the improvements authorized by last 
year were planned because of war necessities and may be 
cancelled, it is not expected that this will greatly reduce the 
amount. 

Director General Hines authorized the following: “The 
Railroad Administration has been charged by the federal con- 
trol act with two functions which are entirely distinct and 
which it is very important shall not be confused. One of 
these functions is to render the public service through opera- 
tion of the railroads, collecting of the revenues therefor, and 
paying the expenses and the rental due the railroad com- 
panies. The other of these functions is to require the neces- 
sary permanent improvements to be made, including purchases 
of new equipment, and to aid in financing these expenditures 
for new improvements in order that railroad companies may 
not be forced to offer large blocks of securities in the market 
under circumstances which would unsettle financial conditions 
and which would interfere with government financing. The 
carrying out of this second function may call for the tem- 
porary use of a great deal more government money than is 
needed for the carrying out of the first function. 

“This second function was one of the controlling con- 
siderations for taking over the railroads. Very large expen- 
ditures were needed to equip them to perform their war work. 
Any efforts on the part of the railroad companies to borrow 
such sums would have resulted in the offering of such high 
interest rates as to interfere with the financing of the govern- 
ment. In many instances it would probably have been im- 
practicable for railroad companies to raise the necessary funds 
at all. Consequently it was contemplated in the federal con- 


trol act that the government would temporarily carry the 
expense of these improvements as far as might be necessary. 
“The railroad companies themselves, before there had been 
any change in their managements, were asked at the begin- 
ning of February, 1918, to prepare and send in budgets of 
necessary improvements. 


As a result the companies recom- 
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mended improvements aggregating $1,329,000,000. The 
Division of Capital Expenditures reduced these proposals to 
$975,000,000, and they have been since expanded so that the 
total authorized to December 31, 1918, is $1,277,000,000, of 
which it is estimated $588,000,000 had been expended up to 
December 31 and $689,000,000 remains to be expended. 

“Tt is estimated that the minimum additional budgets for 
1919 must be $350,000,000. This represents a total of 
authorized capital expenditures which must be provided for, 
for the years 1918 and 1919, of $1,627,000,000. While a 
substantial part of this total may not actually be expended 
during the calendar year 1919, it is apparent that it will be 
necessary during that year for the government and the rail- 
road companies to provide, in the aggregate, a very large 
amount of money for these improvement purposes. If the 
government is to pursue the policy upon which it entered 
when the railroads were taken over, and is to provide tem- 
porarily the funds for such financing, except so far as they 
can be satisfactorily financed by the railroad companies, it is 
obvious that a substantial appropriation must be made. A 
careful analysis of the situation is on the point of being com- 
pleted with a view to preparing an estimate for Congress for 
the necessary appropriation to meet this situation. While it 
is impossible at present to make an exact estimate of how 
large an additional appropriation will be needed, it is possible 
that it may exceed $500,000,000. The moneys advanced by 
the government to the railroad companies to pay for improve- 
ments will be repaid with interest (so far 6 per cent has been 
the prevailing rate), so the making of an appropriation for 
such purposes does not mean that the government loses this 
money. 

“Tt is important to avoid confusing this function of financ- 
ing necessary railroad improvements with the entirely dis- 
tinct function of the current operation of the railroads and 
the payment of the current rental to the railroad companies. 
The point to be emphasized at the moment is that the neces- 
sity for carrying out the government policy as to the func- 
tion of financing permanent improvements is the reasdén 
which will require an early request for a large appropria- 
tion.” 

The loans to the companies will be made in the same way 
that similar advances have been made during the past year. 
That is, they will be secured by the deposit of collateral by 
the ra‘lroads and will be at the uniform rate of 6 per cent, 
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but whereas the loans already made are mostly demand loans 
this plan may be departed from. The War Finance Cor- 
poration has also made advances to railroads in one or two 
instances and some of the loans made by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration have been repaid. 

At the time the appropriation is asked of Congress a state- 
ment will be presented of the disposition of the original ap- 
propriation of $500,000,000, which, with any surplus earn- 
ings, was to constitute a revolving fund for the payment of 
the expenses of federal control and for other purposes, and 
from which advances had been made during 1918. 


W. T. Tyler Appointed Director of Operation 


Director General Hines has announced the appointment 
of W. T. Tyler as director of the Division of Operation, 
effective on January 15, when the resignation of Carl R. 
Gray, previously announced, took effect. Mr. Tyler has been 
senior assistant director. 

Mr. Tyler was born at Janesville, Wis., July 29, 1870. 
He entered railway service with the Wisconsin Central as 
messenger in June, 1883, and was later an operator and 
despatcher on the same 
road. In 1889 he was 
employed as a_ brake- 
man on the Milwaukee, 
Lake Shore & Western, 
now a part of the Chi- 
cago & North Western. 
In the two subsequent 
years he was brakeman 
and conductor on the 
Northern Pacific, and 
from 1891 to 1900, was 
consecutively yardmas- 
ter, trainmaster and 
superintendent on the 
Great Northern. He 
was appointed super- 
intendent on the St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern in 1900, 
and from 1901 to 1906 
was general superintendent. In the eight succeeding years 
he was successively general superintendent and general man- 
ager of the St. Louis & San Francisco. In 1915 he was 
appointed superintendent on the Northern Pacific, with 
headquarters at Pasco, Wash., and on February 1, 1917, he 
became general manager of the St. Louis Southwestern Lines. 
On May 15, 1917, he was elected first vice-president of the 
St. Louis Southwestern Lines. On November 1, 1917, he 
was made assistant to the vice-president, in charge of opera- 
tion of the Northern Pacific. Mr. Tyler came to Washington 
as assistant to Mr. Gray on January 22, 1918, and was 
appointed senior assistant director on July 1, 1918. 
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Accounting Circulars 


P. S. & A. Circular No. 60 directs that the following data 
concerning overcharge claims adjusted in accounting depart- 
ment be forwarded to the Director of Public Service and 
Accounting immediately after the close of the accounts for 
the quarter ending December 31, 1918, and each quarter 
thereafter: Number of overcharge claims on hand at begin- 
_ ning of month, number presented by claimants during month, 
number on hand (unpaid) at’end of month, and number on 
hand (unpaid) at end of month which were over 90 days 
old. 

P. S. & A. Circular No. 61 gives instructions for the 
handling of freight charges on prepaid shipments to prevent 
their being collected both by the forwarding and receiving 
agents. 
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The Export Situation 


According to the report of the Exports Control Committee 
for the week ended January 11, there is a large accumula- 
tion of food supplies at all of the terminals at the port of 
New York. This is due mainly to the strike of harbor boat- 
men and dockmen. As a result of this disturbance, no ship- 
ments but overseas supplies for our troops were moved with- 
out interruption. 

The increase in the overseas movement is still growing. 
The total receipts and deliveries at North Atlantic ports for 
the week ending January 7 was as follows (car loads): 





P ’ 4 Received Delivered 
Export freight at North Atlantic ports, exclusive of U. 
_S. Government freight, bulk grain and coal........ 8,589 6,234 
U. S. Government freight on railroad terminals...... 3,446 3,524 
WE °c su vac diepene year ees eaueudieteudatews 12,035 9,758 


showing an accumulation of 2,277 cars during the week. 

The total number of cars of freight on hand at North 
Atlantic ports (as of January 7) was 34,319; last week, 
31,930, showing an increase of 2,389 cars. 

In view of the unsettled labor conditions in New York 
harbor, the Allies are arranging to send a greater number 
of their vessels to South Atlantic and Gulf ports, and cargo 
will be directed to those ports accordingly. 

In view of the changing conditions, the re-entry of steam- 
ship lines into commercial export business, and the desire 
of the steamship lines and exporters rapidly to fill the space 
released by the foreign governments, a conference was held 
January 3 with representatives of the allied governments, 
the Wheat Export Company and the various steamship in- 
terests at the port of New York for the purpose of devising 
ways and means whereby all of the export traffic could be 
expedited, particularly at New York. 

There is a shortage of tonnage of the British and French 
at Boston, the French having no ships at Boston and quite 
an accumulation of freight. The British tonnage, as a whole, 
however, is ample to take care of the freight on hand. The 
French show a general shortage at North Atlantic and the 
Gulf ports. 


Automatic Train Control Committee Appointed 


Director General Hines on January 14 announced the 
appointment, effective at once, of an automatic train control 
committee “to make a study of and report upon automatic 
train control devices now undergoing test upon various lines 
of railroad, or available for test, with their recommendations 
for installation, and for the practical test of any device now, 
or during their investigation, made available for that purpose, 
which they may consider practicable and reasonably con- 
forming to the purposes to be acomplished.” The report of 
the committee is to include recommendations “upon the 
requisites of automatic train control, and its conclusions upon 
the mechanical or economic features of such devices as the 
committee may find available for practical use.” The com- 
mittee will consist of C. A. Morse, assistant director, Division 
of Operation, in charge of engineering, as chairman; W. P. 
Borland, chief of the safety bureau of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; C. E. Denney, assistant to:the federal manager 
of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis; H. S. Balliet, signal 
engineer, electric division, New York Central; Henry Bart- 
lett, chief mechanical engineer, Boston & Maine; }. 
Gumbes, general superintendent, Western Pennsylvania grand 
division of the Pensylvania- Railroad; and R. W. Bell, general 
superintendent of motive power of the Illinois Central. Mr. 
Morse has called the first meeting of the committee to be held 
in Washington on January 23. A committee for this purpose, 
it was announced, had been formulated and was ready for 
announcement last summer, with H. W. Belnap, manager of 
the Safety Section, as chairman, but after his death it be- 
came necessary to create a new committee on account of the 
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Negroes may eat in dining cars on the Texas & Pacific, 
according’ to a bulletin which was recently issued. The 
bulletin says that negro passengers are to be allowed access 
to the dining cars after all the white passengers have been 
served. 


The Dent bill to validate some 6,600 of the so-called 
“informal” contracts for war supplies for the United States 
government, entered into before November 12, 1918, was 
passed by the House of Representatives on January 9. 


It was estimated that these contracts would aggregate 
$1,600,000,000. 


The Interborough Rapid Transit Company, New York 
city, is now running trains through to Hunt’s Point avenue 
on the Pelham Bay Park branch of the Lexington avenue 
subway, about 2% miles east from 138th street. The eastern 
terminus is near the Hunt’s Point station of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford. 


Telegraph wires and other wires on the Putnam division 
of the New York Central were put out of service, causing 
delay to a number of trains, on the night of January 14, by 
the theft of about 3,000 ft. of copper wire. The thieves 
worked between Dunwoodie, N. Y., and Ardsley, and, ap- 
parently, took several hours to do the job. 


The governor of Vermont, Percival W. Clement, in his 
inaugural address, spoke in opposition to further federal 
interference with railroads, telephones and telegraphs. These 
public utilities contribute a large share of the revenue of the 
state of Vermont and the governor reminds the legislators 
that if the federal government should own these properties 
the change would cause a great reduction in the income of 
the state. 


Federal ownership and operation of the leading railroad sys- 
tems is provided for in a bill which has been introduced in 
Congress by Representative DeWalt of Pennsylvania. The bill 
provides for a federal department of railroads, headed by a 
cabinet officer, the creation of five railroad districts with five fed- 
eral companies to acquire the controlling interest in the larger 
systems, a federal railroad board to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and guaranteed government stock. 


One million one hundred thousand dollars is the sum esti- 
mated by L. M. Garrison, receiver of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Rapid Transit Company, as necessary to be raised to settle 
the claims for damages incident to the derailment on that 
road November 1, when more than 90 passengers were killed. 
The receiver, who has just taken charge of the property, says 
that the chief difficulty of the management is “lack of cash.” 
He recommends also that ten millions be secured with which 
to buy 500 new steel passenger cars. 


Locomotives in the Northwestern region for the week 
ended December 28, were 85.25 per cent efficient; that is to 
say, 8,002 engines, according to the reports, were serviceable 
out of 9,386, leaving a balance of 1,384 or 14.75 per cent out 
of service. Locomotives turned out of shops during the week 
numbered 483; 134 serviceable engines were in storage, and 
nine were repaired for other lines. The locomotive shops of 
the Northwestern region employed a total of 34,356 men who 
worked an average of 48.3 hours in that week. 


Governor Alfred E. Smith, of New York, who took his 
seat on January 1, desires to reorganize the Public Service 
Commission of the State, for the first district (New York 
City) by reducing the number of commissioners from five to 
one; the one commissioner to have authority to regulate 
public service. A second commissioner would take the duty 
of supervising the completion of the subways, which are now 
under construction. A bill has been introduced in the legisla- 
ture to carry out the proposed change. The single regula- 
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tive commissioner would appoint four deputies at $7,500 a 
year. This sum is equal to half the salary of each of the 
present commissioners. 


Development of airplane routes for the transportation of 
mail, which has been the subject of a study by the Post Office 
Department, will need an appropriation of $3,000,000; this 
appears from a statement made last week before the Con- 
gressional Committee by Otto Praeger, assistant postmaster- 
general. Mr. Praeger said that during the last six months the 
expenses incident to the transportation of mail by airplanes 
between New York and Washington, six times a week, each 
way, had amounted to $75,165; and the revenues in that time 
amounted to $60,653. 


The Fuel Administration announces that an owner of coal 
confiscated by a railroad between April 1 and October 10, 
1918, is not deprived by any regulation of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration of any legal right which he may have to recover the 
purchasing agent’s commission which he has paid or become 
obligated to pay on such confiscated coal; and, that the pay- 
ment of such commission by a railroad on the settlement for 
coal confiscated during such period is not prohibited by any 
such regulation. This ruling supersedes all previous incon- 
sistent interpretations. 


The National Railways of Mexico, according to a report from 
Monterey, are being rehabilitated under plans which are mak- 
ing a fair degree of progress. All bridges on the main lines 
are now repaired and in use, and many of the stations have 
been rebuilt in a permanent manner. The roadbed is re- 
ported in fair condition. The number of locomotives in 
service is about 500, of which 100 belong to industries along 
the line and are used in the freight service of their owners. 
About 250 more locomotives are awaiting repairs, delay hav- 
ing been incurred in getting the repair parts from the United 
States. To handle even the minimum volume of traffic about 
1,000 locomotives ought to be constantly in use, and the 
question of acquiring some new ones is now under con- 
sideration. 


Railroad Honor Men 


To the lists, printed last week and the week before, of 
railroad employees who have served the country in the mili- 
tary or naval service during the war, the following items 
should be added: 


Number of men 
in military or 


Name of road naval service 


Oe. cance acca haweyeeear eee hedes ov scid-osctes ese 171 
Atlanta & West Point and the Western of Alabama......... 231 
Mee. Tree, Ge PIES. 68 onc oc (eccccsccccceceuces 247 
TT ES eR eer re ere 47 


Number of men 
in military or 


Name of road naval service 


Oe, ee IN sn. hb Cod dic ob web eplecees cbse 11 
GE SEU 9 co cle G lara ak wed6is 0-0-4.0:60:6.400.0.6-0 14 
Fort Street (Detroit) Union Depot Railroad................ 10 


Pere Marquette and Lake Michigan Car Ferry Association.. 


Conferences With Shop Men at Washington 


The Board of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions 
of the Railroad Administration has called a meeting of rep- 
resentatives of the federated shop crafts and representatives 
of the various railroad regions to take place at Washington 
on January 20, for the purpose of creating uniform rules and 
working conditions and establishing uniform practices in 
handling grievances on all railroads under federal control. 
The labor organizations will be represented by a committee 
composed of 36 men, including one chief executive officer for 
each of the crafts, with the acting president of the Railway 
Employees’ Department of the American Federation of 
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Labor as chairman. The railroads will be represented by a 


committee of 36 men selected by the various regional direc- 


tors. The two committees will continue in regular session 
from day to day until they are prepared to submit their con- 


clusions. These will be subject to review by the Board of 


Railroad Wages and Working Conditions. 


Cripple Creek & Colorado Springs 


In the table which was published in the January 3 issue of 
the Railway Age, showing mileage of railroad abandoned, 
there was included under the heading: “Lines Abandoned 
Permanently and Not Taken Up,” 39 miles of the Cripple 
Creek & Colorado Springs, from Colorado Springs, Col., to 
Cameron. This piece of road was not being operated at the 
time our table was compiled, and an officer of the company 
wrote us that this piece of line had “suspended operation, 
disposition not certain.” We have since learned that a 
bridge on this line was burned in May, 1918, and the lessee 
did not replace it, so that the line was not operated. It was 
incorrect to show the line as having been abandoned, and it 
is understood that the bridge is to be replaced shortly. The 
Cripple Creek & Colorado Springs leases the Colorado 
Springs & Cripple Creek District Railway, on which this 
piece of mileage is located. 


Decrease in Traffic Through Soo Canals 


The total amount of freight moved through the canals at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. and Ont., during 1918, amounted to 
85,680,327 tons, or 4,133,571 (short) tons less than passed 
through these waterways in 1917. There was also a decrease 
of 3,349 passengers carried through the canals, or 9 per cent. 
The only commodity handled which showed an increase in 
tonnage was oil. In 1918, 334,134 tons of oil or 71,645 tons 
in excess of the amount carried in 1917, were transported 
through the canals. There were very heavy decreases in 
the tonnage of some commodities handled. The movement 
of wheat, for instance, was 34 per cent below that of 1917, 
while that of other grain was 54 per cent that of the previous 
year. Manufactured and pig iron showed a decrease of 62 
per cent, stone -30 per cent, anthracite coal 14 per cent, lum- 
ber 15 per cent, copper 28 per cent and general merchandise 
25 per cent. 


Labor Recruiting Conference 


A conference will be held at the Railway Exchange build- 
ing, Chicago, on January 20 and 21, to discuss ways and 
means of recruiting labor for railroads. Sanford H. E. 
Freund, director of the Clearance Division of the United 
States Employment Service, will preside. The meeting was 
called at the suggestion of Dr. P. L. Prentis, special repre- 
sentative of the United States Employment Service at Chi- 
cago. Among those who will speak are Mark L. Crawford, 
federal director of the United States Employment Service; 
C. A. Griswold, in charge of the labor employment service 
of the Chicago & North Western; M. G. Kibbe, local super- 
intendent of the Railroad Division of the United States Em- 
ployment Service at Chicago; James McDermott in charge 
of the employment of labor on the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul; R. W. Nichols, labor agent on the Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern, and W. W. Brown, central director of the United 
States Employment Service for Missouri. W. G. Bierd, 
federal manager of the Chicago & Alton, is also expected 
to speak. 


Congestion at Seattle 


At Seattle and other ports on Puget Sound the export freight 
waiting for vessels amounts to 5,780 carloads, according to a 
report in the Philadelphia Public Ledger. The Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce is investigating the situation, as the 
delay in forwarding the merchandise has piled up heavy in- 
surance and other holding charges for which there can be 
no remuneration. Much valuable time has been lost, accord- 
ing to the Public Ledger, “in the kindergarten conducted by 
the railroad administration in transfusing sufficient foreign 
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trade knowledge into men accustomed only to bossing rail- 
road switchmen and yardmasters to equip them as authori- 
ties in world commerce.” It is hoped that before long “these 
men at least will have learned the names of the various 
bulk commodities moving across the Pacific. * * * Work- 
ing for new superiors, with policies to be built up out of 
nothing and with no predicate before them, these officials 
have feared to do and feared not to do.” Ships have had to 
wait several days while the railroad men searched for the 
cars containing the freight for which they held contracts; 
but, says the report, transpacific rates have doubled and 
trebled within the last year, and the steamship lines have 
been quietly endeavoring to hand-pick the tonnage to move 
at the higher rate and to leave the low-rate merchandise 
that had been waiting for from ninety days to a year. 


Master Boilermakers’ Association 


The 1919 convention of the Master Boilermakers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in Chicago May 26, 27, 28 and 29 at the Hotel 
Sherman. This will be the first convention since 1916, the 
association having suspended activities on account of the 
war. The subjects to be discussed at the convention, to- 
gether with the committees, follow: 


4, Prope: method of threading radial stays and tapping the hole in the 
boiler for them. : . 
Is it necessary to give radial stays the same lead as the tap with which 
c the holes were tapped? 
ommittee: H. J. Raps, chairman, Andrew Hedberg, J. J. Keogh, J. B. 
_ Smith, T. J. Reddy. oa: eee 
2. Which is the better time for drilling tell-tale holes, before or after 
application of the bolts? 
Which is the better method for drilling in either case? 
What is the best style of drill for opening up tell-tale holes in old 
staybolts? 
Does it pay to use a high speed drill for this purpose? 
— is the om eg for the drill? 
ommittee: L. R. Porter, chairman, A. N. Lucas, S. M. Carroll 
Bernard Wulle. C. E. Erwin. <5 
3. Effect of proper upkeep of ash pan and front end draft appliances on 
fuel economy. i 
Method used in determining proper design for various classes of lo- 
c a 
ommittee: George Austin, chairman, E. J. Nicholson, Fred 
‘ wie ie’ Rad mney ah i Hewitt. 5 : on 
. at is the best method for scaling superheater flues in the boiler? 
What is the best method of rattling flues? 
What is the best method of handling flues in and out of the rattler? 
How many revolutions per minute should the rattler make for 2-in 
and for .53,-in. flues? 
pare serene ge tre superheater flues. 
ommittee: Frank Gray, chairman, W. J. Murphy, Ardrew S 
John Harthill, J. J. Mansfield. si ali 
5. ba is je oe a grate for bituminous coal? 
ere should the dump grate be located, (a) in road engi i 
ween opens? ; a 
at should be the percentage of opening in grates? 
What should be the percentage of draft opening in ash pans compared 
C with rea yt grates? 
ommittee: W,. H. Laughridge, chairman, L. M. Stewart 
Madden, C, P. Patiick, C, A. Nicholson. Fayre em 
6. What should be the minimum distance between the grates and the 
lower part of arch tubes for different classes of locomotives? 
What ee raga es from = door sheet to the brick arch 
and trom the crown sheet to the brick arch f i 
. a locomotives? 1 for the various classes 
‘ommittee: C. L. Hempel, chairman, W. F. Fantom 
‘ whe WwW. Young, G. B. ‘Usherwood. om, A. E. Beows, 
J at is the best method of bracing locomotiy ? i 
" Rs g tive tenders? Describe 
ommittee: Thomas Lewis, chairman, E. J. Sweenev 
Malley, J. T. Johnson. : i hee 
8. Oxy-acetylene and electric welding. 
Committee: H. J Wandberg, chairman, B. F. Sarver, L. M. Stewart 
T. F. Powers, J. J. Davey. : 
9. What is the advantage of cutting off stay ends with oxy-acetylene over 
c old mothes ¢ pipers and chisels? 
ommittee: . S. Larason, chairman, John McGarrigal, J. B 
E. H. Hohenstein, A, E, Shaule. ~ a ee 
10. General discussion. 


Chicago Union Station 


Construction work on the new Union Station at Chicago 
is to be resumed immediately. Some contracts are about to 
be let on certain portions of the work and bids are being 
requested on other portions. The budgets for the work this 
year call for an expenditure of five or six million dollars by 
the Union Station Company and about $3,000,000 by roads 
entering the Union Station on work incidental to the Union 
Station facilities. The program includes the depression of 
track between Van Buren and Twelfth streets to meet the 
grades outlined in the city ordinances, the rearrangement of 
tracks to permit the construction of viaduct foundations, the 
construction of the Harrison street viaduct, the east half of 
the Burlington freight house, the Polk street viaduct, the 
Canal street viaduct between Polk and Taylor streets, the 
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Taylor street viaduct, the elevation of Canal street between 
Taylor and Twelfth streets and the south half of the Twelfth 
street viaduct. Work will also be started on foundations 
for the head house, which are expected to be completed this 
year. There is some prospect of starting the work of elevat- 
ing Canal street between Monroe and Jackson. Considerable 
work has already been completed on the Union Station facili- 
ties, most of which consists of the construction of sewers 
and conduits and the wrecking of buildings within the limits 
of the facilities. Approximately $30,000,000 has already been 
spent in the purchase of property and for construction work 
already done. It is expected the work on the station will 
now be carried on to completion. It will furnish employ- 
ment to several thousand men. 


Material Handling Machinery Manufacturers 


At a meeting held at the Hotel McAlpin, New York, January 
15 and 16, an organization was formed to be known as the 
Material Handling Machinery Manufacturers’ Association. The 
object to be attained was that of bringing together the firms 
engaged in making machinery designed to handle all kinds of 
material, raw, fabricated or in packages. The list of members 
indicates the range of work covered. 

James A. Shepard, president of the Shepard Electric Crane 
& Hoist Co., Montour Falls, N. Y., was appointed chairman of 
the meeting. A luncheon was served on January 16, at which 
the members were addressed by the Hon. William C. Redfield, 
Secretary of Commerce; Calvin Tompkins, former Commis- 
sioner of Docks, City of New York, and J. W. Frazier, of the 
U. S. Shipping Board. 

After the luncheon, a Board of Governors was elected, con- 
wgey of the following: 

M. Watson, Watson Elevator Co. 

Witttam A. Clarke, Manning, Maxweil & Moore. 

R. W. Scott, Otis Elevator Co. 

F. W. Hall, Sprague Electric Works. 

Frederick Stadelman, Wellman, Seaver, Morgan Co. 

Lucian C. Brown, Elwell- Parker Electric Co 


C. Walter, The Aly ey-Ferguson Co. 
ames A. Shepard, Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co. 


The firms joining are: 


The Alliance Machine Co., Alliance, Ohio. 
The Alvey-Ferguson Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Americar Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Box & Co., Inc., Alfred, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brown Portable Conveying Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., Cleveland, hio. 

Clyde Iron Works. 

Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Heyl-Patterson, Inc., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Heyward Co., New York. 

International Conveyor Corp., New York. 

Karry-Lode Industrial Truck Co., Long Island City, x. ¥. 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York. 

Shaw Electric Crane & Hoist Co., New York. 

Mead-Morrison Manufacturing Co., East Boston, Mass. 


New Jersey Foundry & Machine Co.. New York. 
Ohio Locomotive Ciane Co Bucyrus, Ohio. 
Otis Elevator Co., New York. 

Charles A. Rohr, New York. 

Rownson, Drew & Clydesdale, Inc., New York. 


Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co. Montour Falls, N. Y. 


Sprague Electric Works, New York. 

Edward F. Terry, Manufacturing Co., New York. 
Watson Elevator Co., New York. 

Wellman, Seaver Morgan Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., Harvey, IIl. 


Sixth National Foreign Trade Convention 


The National Foreign Trade Council will hold its Sixth Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Convention at the Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, April 24, 25 and 26. 
The formal call will be issued shortly by the chairman of the 
council, James A. Farrell, president of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

In the past these conventions have drawn an increasingly large 
number of the prominent business men of the country, repre- 
senting all forms of industry, commerce, finance and transporta- 
tion. To these will now be added the representatives of labor. 
In this way the delegates are supplied with a broad view of the 
business situation, with specific information to meet their individ- 
ual needs, and with advice and inspiration for the coming year. 

The convention in April will deal with Foreign Trade as a 
Factor in Stabilizing American Industry—problems involving the 
conversion of war industries to the needs of peace; development 
of our foreign trade to provide employment for our soldiers, 
sailors, and war workers; and the formation of a definite policy 
dealing with the future of our new shipping. 
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The terms of monthly commutation tickets, according to 
an announcement at Washington, must, after February l, 
always begin and end with the calendar month. 


The Transportation Club of Louisville, Ky., will hold its 
annual banquet on January 31. B. L. Winchell, Southern 
regional director, will be the guest of honor and will deliver 
an address. 


The embargo on the delivery of freight to the Denver & 
Salt Lake, occasioned by a slide which closed the mouth of 
Tunnel No. 16 on that road about thirty days previously, was 
cancelled on January 14, when the line was again opened for 
traffic. 


The Canadian Railway War Board has ordered embargoes 
on nearly all freight destined for Europe, because of con- 
gestion of freight at British and French ports. Exports from 
Canada to Europe have lately amounted to about 500,000 tons 
a month. 


According to the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post, 40 steel barges are 
to be built in that city, on contracts recently let by the govern- 
ment for operation on the Mississippi river between St. Louis 
and New Orleans. It is expected that work will be-begun in the 
spring. The American Bridge Company has the contract for 25 
barges and the Dravo Construction Company for 15. 


The Canadian Railway War Board announces that freight cars 
of Canadian roads may now be allowed to go into the United 
States. During the pressure of the past year this use of Cana- 
dian cars has been forbidden. Arrangements have now been 
made with the United States Railroad Administration whereby 
Canadian cars will be promptly returned to their owners. 


Proposals to divorce the meat packing companies from owner- 
ship of refrigerator or livestock cars, stock yards and other trans- 
portation and terminal facilities, as provided in bills now pending in 
Congress on the recommendations of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion were supported by the marketing committee of the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association at hearings held in Wash- 
ington last week before the House and Senate Committees on 
Interstate Commerce. It is proposed to require that these facili- 
ties be taken over by the Railroad Administration or by the rail- 
road companies. 


National Industrial Traffic League 


The spring meeting of the National Industrial Traffic 
League will be held at New Orleans on March 10, 11 arid 12. 
The executive committee of the organization will convene on 
the first day and the remaining two days will be devoted to 
the program of the league as a whole. The demurrage rules 
which have been recodified by the Committee on Car De- 
murrage and Storage of the League and the Special Committee 
on Relations of the American Railway Association will be 
presented for ratification. 


Uniform Rates for Storage of Freight 





The non-federal railroads—or 177 of them—have issued a 
new storage tariff for freight—“Uniform storage tariff No. 1” 
—effective February 15, and have filed it with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and 37 state commissions—a good 
example of economy in printing. This tariff is issued by 
J. E. Fairbanks, 75 Church street, New York (secretary: of 
the American Railway Association) as agent for all of the 
roads, and was adopted by special permission of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, without reference to present 
or past storage tariffs, for the purpose of establishing uni- 
formity as between these small roads and those operated by 
the government, which latter also use the same rules. Forty- 
eight hours is the standard free time, after which the normal 
rate, each day, for the first five days, is two cents per 100 Ib. 
(minimum charge 25 cents); after that three cents a day 
(minimum 50 cents). 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The term of James S. Harlan, member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, who has held that office since 1906, 
expired on December 31, but the president has not sent to the 
Senate any nomination of a successor. 


The. Hocking Valley, the Kanawha & Michigan and the 
Kanawha & West Virginia have filed petitions for rehearing 
of the order of the commission in the standard time zone 
case to the end that the dividing line between the Eastern 
and Central time zones as fixed by the commission may be 
so modified as to place those lines of railroad within the 
Central time zone, or to enable them to operate under the 
Central standard time. A rehearing has been granted and 
will be held béfore Examiner John T. Money at Columbus, 
Ohio, on January 27. The Toledo Commerce Club has 
petitioned for a rehearing to the end that the city of Toledo, 
Ohio, which is located on the zone boundary line between 
the Eastern and Central zones, shall be considered as within 
United States standard Eastern time zone. Public hearing 
will be held before Examiner John T. Money at Toledo, on 
January 28. 


Personnel of Commissions 


Captain George F. Daggett has been appointed chief of 
the Transit Bureau of the New York State Public Service 
Commission, first district, in place of J. P. H. DeWitt, re- 
signed. The chief of the Transit Bureau supervises the 
operations of transportation lines in New York City, and his 
salary is $6,000. Captain Daggett has been in military service 
for the past twelve months, but before that had been in the 
employ of the commission for about ten years. 


State Commissions 


The New York State Public Service Commission, First Dis- 
trict, in its annual report, presented this week to the legislature, 
says that during the past year the new track put in use on ele- 
vated and subway rapid transit lines in New York City aggre- 
gates 63 miles. The cost of these new lines aggregated $103,000,- 
000, not including the cost of cars; and it is anticipated that by 
the end of 1919 the total length of track in operation on these 
lines in the city will amount to 600 miles. Securities issued dur- 
ing 1918 by city transit lines and by gas companies in New York 
City, and authorized by the commission, amounted to $64,220,500. 
Included in the lines of rapid transit now under construction, 
and to be completed in 1919 are two additional tunnels between 
Manhattan and Brooklyn—the Clark street tunnel, and the White- 
hall-Montague street tunnel. The Clark street line will be oper- 
ated by the Interborough Rapid Transit Company and the other 
by the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company. 


Court News 


Arguments were heard before the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia at Washington on January 4 on the 
application of the Kansas City Southern for a writ of 
mandamus to compel the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to take testimony regarding the present cost of condemna- 
tion and damage or of purchase in excess of original cost 
and the present value of lands belonging to the company. 


Bonds and Stock Certificates Not Baggage 


The New York Appellate Division holds that a sleeping 
car company is not liable to a passenger for the loss of 
stocks and bonds contained in a handbag lost through its 
negligence, as they are not baggage.—Jandorf v. Pullman 
Co., 171 N. Y. Supp. 321. Decided June 27, 1918. 
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United States Supreme Court 


Courts Must Inquire Into 
Reasonableness of City Fare Ordinance 


The United States Supreme Court on January 13, by a 
vote of six to three, decided for the plaintiff in the case of 
the Detroit United Railway against the City of Detroit. 

The case came up on appeal from the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Michigan, which had dismissed proceed- 
ings instituted by the railway company to restrain the en- 
forcement of a city ordinance which sought to fix the rate of 
street car fares in Detroit. The ordinance was passed by the 
City Council after it had refused the company permission to 
increase its fares. 

It was contended by the company that the rates sought to 
be. established were confiscatory. The city authorities chal- 
lenged this contention. The district court in dismissing the 
proceedings did not go into the merits of the case. 

In the present decision, by Justice Day, the decree of the 
district court is reversed with costs, and a new trial is 
ordered. Justices Clarke, Holmes and Brandeis dissented.‘ 

The court holds that a public service corporation is entitled 
to a reasonable return on its investment and that the district 
court should have heard the case on its merits and decided 
whether the Detroit city ordinance would or would not en- 
able the company to get a legal return on its investment. 
The company sought to increase its fares after the War 
Labor Board had raised the maximum wage rate for the 
company’s employees from 40 to 48 cents an hour and had 
recommended an advance in fare to meet the increaséd oper- 
ating expense due to the war. It was the contention of the 
company that the War Labor Board’s award added about 
$2,000,000 annually to its financial burdens and would prevent 
it from earning a fair return on its investment. 


Reed Amendment Sustained 


In a suit brought against D. Hill, charged with taking a quart 
of liquor into West Virginia, the United States Supreme Court, 
on Monday, January 13, held valid the federal law, known as 
the Reed Amendment, forbidding the interstate transportation 
into “dry” states of any or all intoxicating liquor for beverage 
purposes, even when intended for personal use. This decision 
overrides the provisions of state statutes permitting limited 
amounts of liquor to be taken into a state for personal use. The 
case was remanded for a new trial. Justice McReynolds, in a 
dissenting opinion, concurred in by Justice Clark, declared the 
Reed amendment was not a regulation of interstate commerce, 
but a direct intermeddling with a state’s affairs, and beyond fed- 
eral power. 


Webb-Kenyon Law Sustained 


To avoid penalties sought to be imposed upon it for illegally 
carrying intoxicating liquors from another state into Kansas, the 
Missouri Pacific asserted that as the provision of the federal Con- 
stitution exacting a two-thirds vote of each House to pass a bill 
over a veto means a two-thirds vote, not of a quorum of each 
House, but of all the members of the body, the Webb-Kenyon 
Act was never enacted into law, because after its veto by the 
President it received in the Senate only a two-thirds vote of the 
senators present (a quorum), which was less than two-thirds of 
all the members elected to and entitled to sit in that body. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, by U. S. Chief Jus- 
tice White, says, in part, that in consequence of the identity in 
principle between the rule applicable to amendments in the Con- 
stitution and that which controls in passing a bill over a veto, 
the rule of two-thirds of a quorum has been universally applied 
as to the two-thirds vote essential to pass a bill over a veto. 
In both cases the continued application of the rule was the re- 
sult of no mere formal following of what had gone before, but 
came from conviction expressed, after deliberation, as to its cor- 
rectness by many illustrious men. In the absence of an 
express command to the contrary the two-thirds vote of the 
House required to pass a bill over a veto is the two-thirds of a 
quorum of the body as empowered to perform other legislative 
duties. Judgment against the appellant railroad was affirmed.— 
Missouri, Pacific v. Kansas. Decided January 7, 1919. 
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The Argentine Government has refused a request of the rail- 
way companies for authorization to institute an all-round in- 
crease of 10 per cent in tariffs. 


The International Sleeping Car Company announced the 
inauguration on December 15 of sleeping car services from 
Paris to Strasbourg and from Paris to Metz, both leaving 
Paris at 8 p. m. 


The Northern Railway of France recently issued a statement 
showing the systematic destruction of the tracks by the Germans, 
right up to the signing of the armistice, and pointing out that 
1,731 bridges, 330 stations, practically the whole of the telegraph 
and telephone wires and the water supplies have been destroyed. 


Recently published figures prepared by the Division of Statis- 
tics of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce show that 
for the calendar year 1917, the United States exported locomotives 
to the number of 1,840, valued at $31,072,336, railway cars to the 
value of $25,745,007, and machine tools to the value of $60,170,724. 


The Roumanian Government is reported to have-set aside 
a sum of $1,000,000 for the construction of a railway line to 
connect the northern part of Moldavia and the north of 
Bessarabia. The new line will join Lipcani, Radantzki and 
Dangeni. Northern Moldavia possesses great natural re- 
sources which have been but little developed hitherto. Dur- 
ing the war this district provisioned the whole of the Rou- 
manian army. The government, it is stated, will do every- 
thing possible to hasten the completion of this new line. 


The Military General Direction of Warsaw has given its 
assent to the commencement of the preliminary work for a 
new railway between Memel-Telschi-Schaulen, which, branch- 
ing off from the Northern German station at Bajohren, will 
run as a standard gage railway and enclose the whole of the 
former government of Kovno. The preliminary work, to- 
wards which the town and district of Memel and the Eastern 
German Railway Company have subscribed 120,000 marks, 
has already proceeded as far as a survey of the line. It is 
not yet known whether the line will be private or state- 
owned. 


Structural Material Specifications for Latin America 


Two more numbers of the Industrial Standards series now 
being issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
are ready for delivery: No. 3, Standard Specifications for Open- 

’ Hearth Steel Girder and High Tee Rails, and’ No. 4, Standard 
Specifications for Low-Carbon Steel Splice Bars. These specifi- 
cations are printed in Spanish and English, and are published to 
meet a demand from South American firms for information that 
will enable them to specify American structural materials. The 
text is that adopted by the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, and is published in co-operation with the American Society 
of Civil Engineers and the Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce. Copies can be purchased at 5 cents each from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 

- Washington, D. C., or from any district or co-operative office of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Allies to Take Over the Trans-Siberian 


Announcement was made by the State Department Tuesday to 
the effect that an understanding has been reached in Tokio for 
joint allied control of the Chinese Eastern and Trans-Siberian 
Railroads. 

Complete details regarding the understanding have not reached 
Washington and will not be obtainable until the Japanese Ambas- 
sador submits the text of the proposed plan. 

The official announcement issued by Acting Secretary of State 
Polk said: 

“The State Department has been advised that an understanding 
has been reached in Tokio regarding the proposed restoration of 
the efficiency of the Trans-Siberian Railway, including the 
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Chinese Eastern Railway, and that the proposed plan will be sub- 
mitted to this government through the Japanese ambassador in 
Washington. 

“In brief, the proposal is that there shall be an interallied com- 
mittee under the presidency of a Russian, this committee to con- 
sist of one representative of each of the following nationalities: 
Russia, China, Japan, United States, Great Britain, France and 
Italy. Under this committee there will be established two boards 
—first, a technical board, on which Mr. Stevens will serve, and, 
second, a military board,” 

John F. Stevens has been serving as chairman of the Stevens 
Railway Commission of five members, all of whom, except Mr. 
Stevens, returned to this country some time ago, which was sent 
to Russia in 1917. Mr. Stevens has been serving in a super- 
visory capacity over the members of the Russian Railway Service 
Corps, composed of American engineers and railway men sent 
to Siberia to help rehabilitate the Russian railway system. 


The Present Position of German Rolling-Stock 


In almost every direction, says an article in a recent issue of 
Engineering (London), Germany finds herself in a most serious 
plight, and the shortage and disrepair of rolling-stock is not the 
least important factor. Before the war Germany had about 700,- 
000 freight cars and 30,000 locomotives. The number of the lat- 
ter, as of the former, has certainly been increased during the 
war, through seizures in Belgium and France; but on the other 
hand some 4,000 locomotives may be looked upon as at least tem- 
porarily unavailable, being at present stranded in often remote 
occupied territory. As far as a portion of these 4,000 engines is 
concerned, it is doubtful whether they will ever return. Some 
8,000 locomotives are badly in need of repair. Thus the 5,000 
locomotives which have to be handed over, according to the terms 
of the armistice, represent about one-fourth of those available, 
and efficient. Apart from this there is some doubt as to whether 
or not the locomotives of the Alsace-Lorraine State railways are 
included in the above 5,000 engines. The proportion of increase 
and decrease as regards freight cars may be taken to be about 
the same as with the locomotives. The question then remains 
to what extent German works will be able to make good the 
compulsory surrender of these 5,000 engines, for of the purchase 
of locomotives from abroad there can be no question at present. 
The capacity of the German locomotive factories is at the present 
moment, with some reserve, put at 2,500 large locomotives per 
annum. This estimate, of course, is subject to sufficient raw 
materials and other necessities being available as well as a suffi- 
ciency of skilled and trained and willing labor. If it really were 
possible satisfactorily to overcome these and other difficulties, 
and also in other ways to return to an ordered state of affairs, 
and entirely to ensure and rely upon the large left-Rhine produc- 
tion of raw materials for the whole reconstruction period, it 
would take the German railways two or three years to recover 
from the blow which their defeat has entailed. During this con- 
siderable period German industry would be entirely debarred 
from export of full-size locomotives and confined to narrow-gage 
engines, of which it can supply some 1,500 in the year. The posi- 
tion is made additionally difficult, because Germany has to deliver 
up efficient locomotives, so that those which remain include all 
those more or less unfit for use.. The repair of these, in addition 
to that of the 8,000 locomotives referred to above, will be very 
difficult to effect, but as the State railways are compelled to exer- 
cise the greatest economy these repairs will probably first be pro- 
ceeded with. 

It is being suggested in Germany that firms which have not for- 
merly gone in for the building of locomotives, of which the ma- 
jority have been engaged in war work, might with advantage 
take up the manufacture of locomotives, as the Allgemeine Elek- 
tricitats Gesellschaft already has done. 

As regards the building of freight cars the capacity of the Ger- 
man works during the last few months of the war has been put 
at 50,000 per annum. In case all necessary raw materials which 
are nearly all produced within the country, be made available 
and the industry not be handicapped by other adverse circum- 
stances, the above-mentioned capacity might perhaps be increased 
by 50 per cent. Even then it will take Germany three years to 
replenish her stock of freight cars. In view of the eight hours 
movement it is deemed likely that the cost per ton of locomotive 
and car weight for some considerable time to come will remain 
at something like the present high figures. 
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Locomotive Deliveries 


A total of 43 new locomotives were shipped to railroads 
under federal control during the week ending December 28, 
as follows: 


Individual 
Works Road Number Type engine No, 
*Grand ‘psa Sawaal 9 USRA Mikado. ....471-9 
Pye ests . bo sna Santa Fe... aa. - 
. Se oe ere eee 477, 24 
ADMERER «we Ptans. L. W......- 3 USRA -6w. Sw. ....8935-37 
ae hs SS ee USRA 6w. Sw. ....1094-5 
is WU HR Deine 's crass 5 USRA Mikado..... 550-4 
WE scs-astewss 33 
LA Saecw veep on ecevewc ks xe 5  USRA Mikado. ....5183-87 
[ File . ae ie leyeed : ae Pn eee 1814 
: A. = pS RS ae eee 3225-26 
Baldwin «202. Penna. R. R...... | ‘ee ....... ..2e 
Red River .& Gi... 3 -10w, SWecese cs cess 103 
5 
Grand total .....43 





*Four U. S. R. A. Mikados constructed for the Grand Trunk were 
shipped to Buffalo, and five U. S. R. A. Mikados, greece for the 
Grand Trunk, were shipped to Cleveland, and four U.S. A. Santa Fe, 
constructed for the Southern, were shipped to Potomac Vek, Va., to be 
stored as parts of emergency pools. 


Locomotives were shipped to railroads under federal con- 
trol during the week ended January 4 as follows: 














Works Road No. Type 
{Oregon Short Iine..... eee 5 USRA Mikado 
Se a EP Pont ace tener a 9 9 USRA Santa Fe 
2 See 4 USRA Mikado 
American ..... 4 Unie NE 5.6: 5 00is Owe Game 6 USRA 6 W. Sw. 
Seaboard Air Line.......... 2 USRA 6 W. Sw. 
L WE, secant aces awake 26 
RAM | cca casted MEL) Rico dict we wiainicie soos’ wal one 4 USRA Mikado 
EC. «2 Oe ee 2 Mikado 
ee SS ere 1 Mikado 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 1 Mikado 
Baltein: 3.ccecue eee VO cis ccccyonute 1 Pacific 
Gee RC aSiak o0.0e.0cis sc eutey 7 USRA Mikado 
IE Er Deon w 0 soiree wn eae 1 Mikado 
13 
Graad tal ccs csivace 43 





*Nine U. S. R. A. Santa Fes constructed for the Southern, and three 
Mikados constructed for the Chicago & North Western were shipped to 
Potomac Yards, Va., to be stored as parts of an emergency pool. 


Locomotive Deliveries in December 


The.following is a statement of the number of locomo- 
tives shipped to. railroads under federal control during 
December: 
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Cars Built in Railroad Shops 


The Railroad Administration has issued the following state- 
ment of new cars constructed in railroad shops during the 
month ended November 30, 1918: 





Steel Steel 
under- center 
Class of Cars Steel frame sills Wood Total 
Passenger: 

Dining observation 2 ae ane 2 
Passenger coach .........:- 1 Slee acon 1 
Passenger baggage ......... «+. 1 sae ite 1 
MME Sc acuetca doses tsen <o% 1 re 1 2 
EE Tic bwhe sc ewes eames ned nike ons 1 1 

Total passenger equipment. ... 5 em 2 7 

Freight: 

ER own cannes, moicecces< ba ore 70 . 70 
a rcneas aco cIV So 6 6 ‘st Sia 133 133 
CO ERSTE Ray arees meee 46 wii 23 69 

eam antares wiclnesteinale, aisle wie tai 3 3 
oN rere ae 8 othe 6 14 
bon 2 RS aes ce aee 3 ce ree 3 
OSE eS? oy eg 30 ore 5 35 
SUNN e ale dcn chants oabince ot 255 20 ee 126 401 

Total freight equipment... 255 107 m0 366 728 

Total passenger and freight 255 112 368 735. 

Freight Cars 


THE INGERSOLL-RAND Company, 


Phillipsburg, N. J., is inquir- 
ing for one all steel side dump car. 


Tue Unitep States Navy DEPARTMENT, Washington, is inquir- 
ing for 4 all steel, 50-ton hopper cars, and 6 all metal push cars. 


THe PENNSYLVANIA EQuIPMENT Company, 1420 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., is in the market for 6 second-hand, 30 
to 40-ton flat cars of good length. 


THe PENNSYLVANIA EQuipMENT Company, 1420 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., is in the market for several second-hand, 
standard gage, hand operated, 30 or 40 ton capacity dump cars, 
with inverted V shape floor. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue Cuicaco & ALTON has issued an inquiry for machine tools, 
the list including among others the following: 


One 16-in, 
One 16-in. 
Two 24-in, 
Two 36-in. 
Two 18-in. 


Norton toolroom lathe. 

by 8-ft. portable geared head lathe. 
heavy duty lathes 

heavy duty lathes. 

heavy duty lathes. 

One 18-in. crank slotter. 

Two 60-in. vertical drilling machines. 

One 5-in, forging machine. 

Two 32-in. crank shapers. 

One 100-in. heavy tire boring mill with two heads. 
One 36-in. vertical boring and turning mill. 

One 48-in, boring mill with two heads on cross-rail. 
One 48 by 36-in. by 10-ft. planer. 

One 42 by 36-in, by 16-ft. extra heavy frog and switch planer. 
One electric traveling crane and other items. 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN is expected to issue shortly 
an inquiry for machine tools. 











For week Dec. 1 to 7 For week Dec. 8 to 14 
Se a = 


For week Dec. 15 to 21 
pins 


For week Dec. 22 to 28 For period Dec. 29 to 31 





. PT re ie = rs mS a 
Works Road No. Type Road No. Type Road No. Type Road No. Type Road No. Type 
N.Y.C, .:16 USRA Mik, N.Y.C, ..17; USRA Mik. N.Y.C, .. 3 USRA Mik. Gr. Trunk 9 USRA Mik. Ore. S. L. 5 USRA Mik 
C.&O. ... 2 USRA M’nt Southern.. 9 USRA S. Fe Southern..10 USRA S.Fe Southern..12 USRA S.Fe Southern.. 6 USRA S. Fe 
Southern.. 8 USRA S. Fe Southern.. 3 USRA8-w.S. C.&N.W.. 6 Mikado ; C.&N.W.. 2 Mikado C.&N.W.. 1 USRA Mik 
& Penn.L.W. 4 USRA 6-w.S. C.&N.W.. 8 Mikado Gr.T’kW..16 USRA Mik. Penn.L.W. 3 USRA6-w.S. U.P. .... 2 USRA 060 
= Southern.. 6 USRA8-w.S. T.ofSt.L.. 4 USRA6-w.S. Penn.L.W. 4 USRA6-w.S. S.A.L. ... 2 © SRA 6-w.S. S.A.L. 2 USRA 060 
o C.&N.W...12 Wikede P.L.W. .. 2 USRA6-w.S. S.A.L. .. 4 USRA6-w.S. C.Ind. &L. 5 Mikado 
5 Longl. 2 8-w. Sw Long]. .. 2 8-w. Swch. Southern.. 2 USRA 8-w.S. 
< ¥; oft. L.. 2 USRA6-w.S. C&O :} 1 USRA M’nt Penn.L.W. 1 Santa Fe 
— Rutland .. 1 USRA 8-w.S. 
_ 46 — ede 
52 47 33 16 
Lima.... N.Y.C. .. 6 USRA. Mik. N.Y.C. 7 USRA Mik, N.Y.C. .. 7 USRA Mik. N.Y.C. .. 5 USRA Mik. N.Y.C. USRA Mik. 
C.B.&0... 1 Mikado C.G.W. .. 1 USRA Mik. West.Pac. 1 USRA Mik. Phil. & R. 1 Mallet C.B.&Q... 1 Mikado 
a f C.G.W. .. 5 USRA Mik. Southern.. 1 Mallet Ill.Cent... 2 Mikado A.T.&S.Fe 2 Mikado 
z Southern.. 1 Mallet .B.&O. . 1 Mikado enn.R.R. 2 Mikado Penn.R.R. 1 Mikado 
| ove 1 Pacific -Pac. .. 4 USRA Mik. C.B.&Q... 1 Mikado Red. R.&G. 1 10-w. Sw. 
(=) A.T.&S.Fe 1 Mikado Penn.R.R. 1 Mikado -T.&S.Fe 1 Mikado ; 
T.&S.Fe 1 Mikado 
9 9 7 5 1 
67 62 61 43 19 
Ghand total 2000 ccccrcee 252 





In addition to 


the above the American Locomotive Company shipped 28 miscellaneous domestic locomotives, and completed 10 
tives; and the Baldwin Locomotive Works shipped 1 miscellaneous domestic and completed 167 foreign locomotives. 


foreign locomo- 
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Ensign Irving Burrows has been released from service in 
the navy and will reopen the San Francisco (Cal.) office of 
the Blaw-Knox Company within the next two weeks. 


Edward D. Hillman, secretary and engineer of the Na- 
tional Railway Appliance Company for the past two years, 
resigned from that company January 1, and has accepted a 
position with the new Consolidated Steel Corporation, 165 
Broadway, New York. 


Joseph B. Weaver, vice-president and general manager of 
the Harlan & Hollingsworth Corporation, Wilmington, Del., 
has been appointed vice-president in charge of the manu- 
facturing department of the Pullman Company with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 


Kenneth C. Gardner has been appointed assistant manager 
of sales for the Central district of the Préssed Steel Car 
Company, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. vice Henry 
P. Hoffstot, who has resigned to become president of the 
Koppel Industrial Car & Equipment Company. 


A. A. Heller, treasurer and general manager of the Inter- 
national Oxygen Company, has given up his active mana- 
gerial duties, and Eugene Schoen has been appointed general 
manager for the company. Mr. Hiller, as treasurer, continues 
in charge of the financial departments of the business. 


To the list of specialties for standard cars and locomotives, 
published in the January 3 issue of the Railway Age on page 
91, should be added the J-M Slip-Type expander ring for 
brake cylinders for all cars, locomotives and tenders. These 
rings are manufactured by the H. W. Johns-Manville Com- 
pany, New York. 


W. Jerry Stanton has resigned as sales manager of the 
Railway Improvement Company to become special repre- 
sentative of the National Railway Appliance Company, New 
York. Mr. Stanton was employed by the General Electric 
Company for a period covering 18 years in the testing, engi- 
neering and sales departments. 


The Vanadium-Alloys Steel Company of Pittsburgh and 
Latrobe, Pa. maker of high speed and alloy tool steels, has 
leased commodious offices and warerooms at 566-568 West 
Randolph street, Chicago, where will be carried a large 
stock of “Red Cut Superior” high speed steel in all the 
standard sizes and shapes of bar stock, also treated bits for tool 


holders. 


W. J. Austin, vice-president and general manager of the 
Austin Company, Cléveland, Ohio, sailed recently for a tour 
of France, Belgium, Italy and England. While the trip was 
undertaken primarily for the purpose of developing the export 
business of his company, Mr. Austin will study the recon- 
struction methods employed in those European countries 
with the expectation of collecting information which can be 
used to good advantage here. He will return about the 
middle of February. 


Lieutenant T. W. Jenkins, U. S. N. R. F., has been ap- 
pointed manager of railway sales of the American Rolling 
Mill Company, effective January 1. Previous to the entry 
of the United States into the European war, Mr. Jenkins was 
in charge of sales of castings and forgings for this company. 
When the war broke out he was given indefinite leave to re- 
enter the navy, from which he had resigned in 1913. Lieu- 
tenant Jenkins served as an engineering officer on the navy 
transports throughout the war. Upon cessation of hostilities 
he was relieved from active duty to return to the commercial 
field. 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New York announces that 
in line with its policy to help develop American trade overseas, 
and to extend the financial facilities whereby American bankers, 
importers, exporters, and manufacturers may transact direct busi- 
ness with foreign countries, it is about to send two more repre- 
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sentatives abroad—one to the Scandinavian countries (Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark) and the other to Australasia (Australia 
and New Zealand). These representatives will be pleased to 
communicate with institutions and firms desiring to make new 
connections or to increase the business they already command 
in the above countries. Letters for business relating to Scandi- 
navian countries should be addressed “attention of Mr. N. Falk,” 
and for business relating to Australasia “attention of Captain 
Lionel Lehmaier.” 


W. C. Lincoln has been appointed engineer for the Na- 
tional Railway Appliance Company, New York, effective 
January 1. Mr. Lincoln was originally employed by the 
American Locomotive Company at Schenectady, leaving that 
company’s service to enter Union University. After gradua- 


' tion and the completion of the General Electric Company’s 


test course, he was assigned to special railway work by that 
company. Subsequently he took up and completed the engi- 
neering extension course, after which he was connected for 
some time with the consulting engineering department. Mr. 
Lincoln later entered the railway engineering department 
and in 1913 was transferred to,the General Electric Com- 
pany’s Philadelphia district as commercial engineer, railway 
department, after which he entered the service of the Rail- 
way Improvement Company as electrical engineer. 


Lloyd O. Stratton, who has been connected with the 
Oregon Short Line motor car department as a foreman at 
Pocatello, Idaho, has been appointed western manager for 
Mudge & Co. at Sar 
Francisco, Cal. Mr. 
Stratton was born at 
Guide Rock, Neb., on 
January 2, 1888, and 
was educated in the 
public and business 
schools at Grand Island, 
Neb. In August, 1911, 
he entered the service 
of the motor car de- 
partment on the Union 
Pacific, with which road 
he remained until 
April, 1914, when he 
went to the Oregon 
Short Line as motor 
car foreman at Poca- 
tello, Idaho. For the 
past seven years Mr. 

—_ Stratton has been iden- 

2. ©. Seranwn tified with the motor 

car industry and in 

connection with his recent appointment as western manager 

for Mudge & Co. he will have charge of the sales and service 

departments for that company in the Pacific states with 
office in the Crocker building, San Francisco, Cal. 


Capt. A. Fletcher Marsh of the Construction Division of 
the army has resumed his duties as secretary of the Marsh & 
Truman Lumber Company, Chicago. Captain Marsh re- 
ceived his commission almost simultaneously with the en- 
trance of this country into the war and was employed to 
supervise lumber production and transportation in the inter- 
ests of the army. During the first five months of his service 
he was stationed in the Atlantic states south of Washington, 
D. C., where he was employed on lumber production work. 
He was later transferred to New Orleans, La., and Birming- 
ham, Ala. where he supervised the transportation of lum- 
ber to eastern points. Latterly he was located on the Pacific 
coast, where he engaged in similar work. Lieut. E. R. Ross 
of the artillery branch of the army, and Lieut. F. L. Bronez 
of the American flying forces, have also returned to their 
former positions with the Marsh & Truman Lumber Com- 
pany. They are both members of the sales organization. 


Charles H. Wilson, who has been in active military service 
in France as a lieutenant of engineers, has been honorably 
discharged from the army and has resumed his duties as 
representative of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. He was one of 
the survivors of the U. S. SS. “Lincoln,” which was sunk by 
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the Boche submarine U-90, 400 miles off Brest, France, while 
on return trip to the United States. During his service with 
the American Expeditionary Forces Lieut. Wilson, who was 
a reserve officer prior to the entry of this country in the 
world war, was attached to the British tank corps as mechan- 
ical officer and was later with the U. S. tank corps. On his 
return he was assigned for duty in the organization of tank 
corps units here, afterwards being on duty with engineer 
replacement troops. Prior to his entry into military service 
Mr. Wilson was located in Houston, Texas, as southwestern 
representative for Fairbanks, Morse & Co., with which com- 
pany he has been associated for 14 years. He will now make 
his headquarters at the St. Louis office. 


The Klaxon Company, manufacturer of the Klaxon horn, an- 
nounces its entry into the railway intercommunication field. It 
has taken over the Stentor Electric Manufacturing Company, 
maker of loud speaking railway telephones, and in the future 
will manufacture and distribute the Stentor products through its 
industrial division with office in New York City. During the 
war all of the intercommunication apparatus manufactured by this 
company was required by the United States Government. To 
meet navy requirements for dependable means of communication 
under severe noise conditions, this company developed a trans- 
mitter and a receiver that have given satisfactory service even 
under gunfire. The Klaxon-Stentor loud speaking railway tele- 
phones are equipped with these improved transmitters and receiv- 
ers. They transmit messages in so loud and clear a tone that 
they can be heard at a distance from the instrument. The rail- 
way train despatcher who has one on his desk need not wear 
a head receiver. The Klaxon Company is extending its labora- 
tory facilities for experimental and research work and has al- 
ready put to work several engineers of wide experience in this 
field. It has engaged the services of one of the foremost authori- 
ties on telephony and sound reproduction in the United States 
and the inventor of the Stentor loud speaking telephones will 
devote all his time to development work on intercommunication 
apparatus. The Stentor apparatus was described in the Railway 
Age Gazette of July 31, 1914, page 214. 


Trade Publications 


_ Pneumatic HamMer.—A six-page folder describing in detail 
the construction and operation of the Barr pneumatic high speed 
hammer has been published by H. Edsill Barr, engineers, Erie, Pa. 


TurreT LatHes.—The Gisholt Machine Company, Madison, 
Wis., has issued a 102-page catalogue, TLC-1, describing Gisholt 
turret lathes. It was the purpose in preparing this catalogue to 
show particularly what kinds of work these lathes will do. It 
contains over 100 illustrations, including a number of close-up 
views of the lathes actually at work, followed by 22 pages of line 
drawings showing parts which are successfully finished on Gisholt 
lathes; the time for firlishing these parts is given under each 
drawing. A genéral description of the machine is also given, 
together with specifications and dimensions, and the last part of 
the book is devoted to standard tools for the lathes, boring bars, 
reamers, tool holders and chucks. The turret on carriage and 
gap lathes, as well as the motor driven lathes, are illustrated and 


described. 


Car Heatinc Devices.—The Gold Car Heating & Lighting 
Company. New York, has issued circulars describing the con- 
struction and operation of car heating apparatus which the com- 
pany has recently developed. These are a vapor valve, No. 
1112, designed for application on the inside of the car; pack- 
less end valve No. 1126, with automatic drip in the valve itself; 
packless quick opening single and twin supply valves, Nos. 1140 
and 1145, respectively, which open and close on a quarter turn; 
and pop valve No. 1137, a train line safety valve designed to pre- 
vent the blowing off of the steam hose in case of excess pressure, 
and also successfully used as a safety valve for hot water .cir- 
culating systems. Circulars have also been issued describing 
other Gold. devices, including a combination gasket tool No. 
1077, for use in applying and removing coupler gaskets; a pres- 
sure regulator with.a large steam capacity for long passenger 
trains, No. 1014; steam hose coupler No. 804-S, with oscillating 
gasket; and steam hose coupler gasket G-4, for use in steam 
hose couplers using non-oscillating gaskets. 
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Railroad Administration 


Central 


Charles B. Eddy, heretofore assistant general counsel to the 
United States Railroad Administration, has been appointed 
associate director of the Division of Finance. 


Theodore H. Price, who resigned on January 1 as actuary 
of the Railroad Administration to return to his business in 
New York, has decided to retain his position with the Rail- 
road Administration, but will devote less of his time to that 
work. 


In the chart of the organization of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration published as a supplement with the issue of Decem- 
ber 20, J. A. Middleton was erroneously included as manager 
inland traffic, oil division of the Fuel Administration. O. M. 
Conley succeeded Mr. Middleton in this office on October 1. 


T. C. Powell, formerly vice-president of the Queen & Crescent 
and traffic vice-president of the Southern Railway, and, during 
the past year, manager of inland traffic, representing the Rail- 
road Administration on the War Industries Board, has been 
appointed director of the Division of Capital Expenditures, suc- 
ceeding Judge R. S. Lovett. Mr. Powell was also a member 
of the priorities committee of the War Industries Board. 


Federal and General Managers 


The Gulf, Texas & Western has been added to the juris- 
diction of J. L. Lancaster, federal manager, with head- 
quarters at Dallas, Tex., effective January 10. 


The Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf has been placed under 
federal control and has been added to the jurisdiction of 
L. Kramer, federal manager, St. Louis, Mo. 


S. G. Strickland, federal manager of the Chicago & North 
Western, with headquarters at Chicago, has had his juris- 
diction extended to include the Sioux City Terminal Railroad. 


E. E. Calvin, federal manager of the Union Pacific, the 
Oregon Short Line and the Los Angeles & Salt Lake has had 
his jurisdiction extended over the Gilmore & Pittsburg, with 
headquarters at Omaha, Neb. 


Operating 
J. M. Ward has been appointed agent and superintendent 
of the Lawrenceville Branch Railroad, at Lawrenceville, Ga., 
vice W. H. Cheney, assigned to other service. 


C. H. Dyson has been appointed fuel agent of the Balti- 
more & Ohio—Western Lines; the Dayton & Union Rail- 
road, and the Dayton Union Railroad, with headquarters at 
Cincinnati, O. 


C. T. Mason, assistant superintendent of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, at Springfield, Mo., has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of the Willow Springs and Memphis sub-di- 
visions of the Ozark division, with headquarters at Thayer, 
Mo., vice T. F. Gaines, assigned to other duties. 


H. A. Shepard, assistant superintendent of telegraph on 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, at New Haven, 
Conn., has been appointed superintendent of telegraph of 
that road, the Central New England, the Wood River 
Branch Railroad, the New York Connecting Railroad, the 
Narragansett Pier Railroad and the Union Freight Railroad, 
vice N. E. Smith, deceased. 


W. E. Brooks, general superintendent on the Missouri 
Pacific with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been trans- 
ferred to the Southern district of that road and the Memphis, 
Dallas & Gulf, with headquarters at Little Rock, Ark., suc- 
ceeding J. W. Dean, deceased. J. A. Somerville has resigned 
as assistant manager of the Car Service Section at Washing- 
ton and has returned to his former position as general 
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superintendent of transportation on the Missouri Pacific, 
the Memphis, Dallas & Gulf, the.Arkansas Central, the 
Natchez & Southern and the Natchez & Louisiana, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding J. Cannon, who re- 
sumes his former position as general superintendent of the 
Eastern district of the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, effective January 11. 


“Traffic 


The Southern Freight Traffic Committee, Atlanta, Ga., an- 
nounces the appointment of F. L. Speiden as agent of the 
Louisville Traffic Bureau, effective January 8, succeeding 
M. P. Washburn, deceased. 


J. H. Lyman, freight service agent of the Chicago Great 
Western at St. Joseph, Mo., has been appointed general 
agent, freight department, with headquarters at Minneapolis, 
Minn., succeeding R. W. Goodell, who resigned to engage in 
another business. F. H. Byers, general agent at Leaven- 
worth, Kan., has been appointed freight service agent at St. 
Joseph, Mo., to succeed Mr. Lyman, effective January 1. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


S. E. Shoup, assistant engineer of the Kansas City South- 
ern, at Kansas City, Mo., has been appointed engineering 
assistant to the general manager. 


J. C. Hill has been appointed division engineer of the St. 
Louis district of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, with head- 
quarters at Sedalia, Mo., succeeding B. E. Wilber, resigned. 


J. B. Lamb, supervisor of the signal department on the 
Southern Railroad, at Washington, D. C., has been appointed 
signal and electrical engineer of the Southern Railroad Lines 
East, with headquarters at Charlotte, N. C., succeeding W. J. 
Eck, promoted. 


George W. Ditmore, division car foreman of the Delaware 
& Hudson, at Carbondale, Pa., has been appointed master 
car builder of that road, the Greenwich & Johnsonville, the 
Wilkesbarre Connecting Railroad and the Schoharie Valley 
Railroad, with headquarters at Colonie, N. Y. The position 
of assistant master car builder has been abolished. 


Clark Dillenbeck, who has been appointed assistant chief 
engineer of the Philadelphia & Reading, the Central of New 
Jersey, the New York & Long Branch, the Atlantic City 
Railroad and the Port 
Reading Railroad, with 
headquarters at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., as has al- 
ready been announced 
in these columns, was 
born on June 24, 1866, 
at Palatine Bridge, 
N. Y. He was edu- 
cated in the public 
schools, later graduat- 
ing from Canajoharie 
Academy and in 1888 he 
graduated as a civil en- 
gineer from Cornell 
University. Mr. Dillen- 
beck began railway 
work in May, 1890, as 
an assistant engineer 
on the Philadelphia & 
Reading, and has since 
served _ continuously 
with that road. In 
January, 1914, he was appointed engineer of bridges and 
buildings, and now becomes assistant chief engineer of the 
roads mentioned above. 





C. Dillenbeck 


F, E. King, district carpenter on the Northern division of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, with headquarters at 
Minneapolis, Minn., has been transferred to Chicago, suc- 
ceeding A. Yappen, promoted as noted in last week’s issue. 
The authority of F. E. Rice, who has also been serving as 
district carpenter at Minneapolis, will be extended to cover 
the territory recently under the direction of Mr. King. 
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Purchasing 


N. C. Foss, purchasing agent of the Ann Arbor, has been 
appointed assistant purchasing agent of that road, the Pere 
Marquette, the Detroit & Toledo Shore Line, the Grand 
Trunk Western Lines, the Detroit & Mackinac, the Detroit, 
Bay City & Western, the Port Huron Southern, the Port 
Huron & Detroit, the Fort Street (Detroit) Union Depot 
Railroad, and the Lake Michigan Car Ferry Association. 
He will assist in the purchasing of coal, materials and sup- 
plies, and will have headquarters at Detroit, Mich. M. M. 
Drake has been appointed assistant purchasing agent of the 
above roads, in charge of stores, with office at Battle Creek. 
Mich. 


Corporate 


Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


Cari R. Gray, whose resignation as director of the Division 
of Operation of the United States Railroad Administration 
became effective on January 15, has been re-elected to the 
railway positions from which he resigned upon assuming his 
duties at Washington. These include the presidency and 
chairmanship of the boafd of the Western Maryland Railway 
Company and the chairmanship of the Wheeling & Lake Erie. 
Mr. Gray was also re-elected a director of both of these 
companies. 


A. J. Earling, chairman of the board of directors of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, has retired on account of ill health. His resignation 
took effect on November 1, when R. M. Calkins was elected 
president and took over his duties, but no public announce- 
ment of the fact was made until January 10. Mr. Earling is 
71 years of age and has spent 52 years, his entire railroad 
career, with the St. Paul. During the 18 years which ended 
in September, 1917, Mr. Earling was president of the St. Paul 
and since that time has been chairman of the board. During 
his tenure of office as president the mileage of the road in- 
creased from 6,337 to 10,510. The road was likewise trans- 
formed from a midwestern to a trans-continental line through 
the construction of the Puget Sound extension. The electrifi- 
cation of a large portion of the trans-mountain section of this 
line constituted a daring venture in railroad construction. A 
photograph and an extended account of Mr. Earling’s railway 
career were published in the Railway Age Gazette of September 
21, 1917. 


Obituary 


William Riley, formerly general roadmaster on the Chicago 
& Alton, the Chicago, Indiana & Southern and the Indiana 
Harbor Belt, died at Chicago on January 10, at the age of 71. 


Henry C. Kline, division passenger agent of the Wabash 
at Chicago, died at his home in that city on January 11, fol- 
lowing an illness of two months with influenza. Mr. Kline 
‘vas 62 years of age and had been connected with the Wabash 
for 35 years. 


John Atlee, division engineer of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
with headquarters at West Philadelphia, Pa., fell from the 
platform of a train at the West Philadelphia Station and was 
instantly killed, on January 9. Mr. Atlee had been in the 
service of the Pennsylvania Railroad for 16 years and was 45 
years old at the time of his death. 


W. H. Higgins, signal engineer of the Central of New 
Jersey since 1901, with headquarters at Elizabeth, N. J., died 
on January 15 at his home in Jersey City, N. J., at the age of 
61. Mr. Higgins began railway work when about 17 years 
old with the Pennsylvania Railroad in the telegraph depart- 
ment. He subsequently had charge of the electric lighting 
and interlocking on that road at Jersey City. In 1901 he 
went to the Central of New Jersey as signal engineer, which 
position he held at the time of his death. Mr. Higgins super- 
intended the construction of block signals on practically the 
whole of the important passenger lines of the Central of 
New Jersey. 









